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Under the immediate patronage and sanction of the Council of 
the Royal Albert Hall. 


sem ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor, MR. BARNBY. 
A series of Eleven Grand Oratorio Concerts will be given 
during the ensuing season, at which the following works will be 
performed :— 
HANDEL’S THEODORA. 
BACH’S CHRISTMAS ORATORIO, 
BACH'’S PASSION (8S. Matthew). 
MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. 
HAYDN’S CREATION. 
HANDEL'S MESSIAH. 
HANDEL'S ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
ROUSSINT’S STABAT MATER. 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG. 
MACFARREN’S OUTWARD BOUND. 
fb ny np 1l4tH PSALM, 
R'S SONG OF VICTORY. 
GOUNOD'S GALLIA, and 
MENDELSSOHN’S ST. PAUL. 

Prospectuses giving full particulars can be obtained of, and 
subscribers’ names received by, Novgiio, Ewer and Co., 1, 
Berners-street (W.), and 35, ~ ayaa (E.C.) ; the usual agents, 
and at the Royal Albert H 





RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S SECOND PIANO- 
FORTE RECITAL, WEDNESDAY MORNING, OC- 
TOBER 22nd, at THE DOME. Mr. Kuhe will play Mozart's 
Sonata in D pall Beethoven’s 15 Variations and Fugue on 
Tema from § ony Eroica; Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat 
minor ; Corelli’ ¢ len Schumann’s Arabesque ; Mendelssohn’s 
Capriccio in B minor, and Liszt’s Transcription of Spinnlied, 
from Wagner’s Fliegende Hollinder. Vocalist, Herr Reichardt. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, an onl ean ments for public and private 
concerts, address to he i lence, Dorset STREET, 
Portman-square, W. 


ADAME HELENA WALKER begs to announce 


that all communications ~aeine e ents for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., must be addre: to her residence, 


6, West Bank-road, Edge-lane, Liverpool. 


OUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, &c.—The Ad- 
vertiser offers her services as Companion to a Lady going 
abroad. Energetic, eable, and with a a P of 
SW Address, Z., care of Ma, Hayags, 5, Lyall- 














JULES ROCHARD'S EASY MUSIC, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


FAVOURITE MELODIES 


(Comprised. within 5 Pages, carefully Fingered and 
specially Arranged to suit Small Hands, Octaves 
being entirely excluded), 


ARRANGED BY 


JULES ROCHARD. 





AIR, LOUIS XII. - + (Prench Air.) 
BEAUTIFUL DANUBE WALIZES | - Strauss. 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS - - + + + W.C. Levey. 
BELLS OF ABERDOVEY - - - - - (Welsh Air). 


BID ME DISCOURSE ishop 
BY the MARGIN of FAIR ZURICH'S WATERS - (Swias Ain) 
CANADIAN _ BONG - Moo 


CHERRY RIP - © ; Horn 
DI PRSCATORE (*“Lueresia Borgla 7 - Donizetti. 
ESMERALDA- - W.C., Levey. 
FRA DIAVOLO - = = «© «© « «= — Auber 
GENTLE ZITELLA  - - - «  ‘'T, Cooke. 
HARMONIOUS BLACKSM - « Handel 
HALLELUJAH Se gly (* " Meas”) ” - «- Handel. 
LA DONNA E MOBILE -. - - «= — Verdi. 
LA CL DAREM - - + «* +» .+ «» Mozart, 
MIGNONETTE - - «+ «+ §, Champion. 

MORGEN BLATTER WaLrz - -»© «+ «+ §trauss. 
ONLY - «+ Virginia Gabriel. 
PILGRIMS. OF THE NI GHT -  « Faber. 
SEE THE CON paeine HERO COMES: - ey 
TELL ME MY HEART - . Bisho 
THE MILLER OF THE DEE - “ola: 1 English Melody. Melody. j 
THE WEDDING MARCH 
THE BRITISH GRENA ADLERS . “(Old aes Melody 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC - Levey. 
THE TROUBADOU - - _ (French Air.) 
THE CARNAVAL OF VENICE - 

R’S LAST WALT: - ee Se 
TELL ° ° . . - . - Rossini, 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 





LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 


* | Editions: 
«| Plain Gold Title ......ccccecsscsccevcecscesecs cosseces & 
* | With photograph of H.M.S. “ Galatea” 
* | Arranged as Pianoforte Duet .. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES'’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 
& questions and answers, with questions all numbered, 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 





Price 28. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 3s. 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes, Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer, 


BY J. F. BURROWES., 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


Price 18. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched, 


DALI 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT: 
11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 
8, d. 


5 
5 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte ‘piece | by J. Rummel 4 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as ie at the mote 
Albert Hall Concerts......cscssescveessssceeeessee 10 
Ditto, for Septett .......... ; tae 


London: J. B. Caauzn & Co, “20, " Regeut-street, W. 


oo ooococ 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIEOES. 
e 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s, 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 





* This Work follows the ** Amysina SxErcHES.” 


* 


=| —— 
My Old Mate and Me, Lind- 





GQ TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
principal Continental oe in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, and Mila’ Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Guan, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
et eee ey — Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
ew Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street 
3084, Oxford-street, London, W. = 





BE SEA HATS ITS PEARLS.” New Song. 
is by LONGFELLOW. Musi “ VIOLET.” 
Published for the Authoress by Mesars. R. } Sint and Os., 
New Burlington-street, London. Price 88. ; post free at hait 
pee “The song is characterised by peculiarities which stamp 
t as being clever in a very high degree, and as possessing tho 
—— y mymeeane ned — a opening melody of the 
is ex ui _ 
Select Seed ne NONSN RUER Vee 





A SIMPLE CATECHISM 

ON THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING, 


In the form of Question and Answer, and written in 
familiar language. 
BY 
ELLICE JEWELL,. 
Price ONE SHILLING, Cloth Cover. 
Lamsoas Cock, 68, New Bond-sirect, 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 68. 4d. 


Ls . oF er. BIS*ASETH 4 HUNGARY. 
thoi “A 
Church,” &c. With Rnd ~ Rev. Dr. LITTLED hoes 


NEARLY READY. Vol. IL, price 58.; by post, 58. 4d, 
IFE OF 8ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. 


of “Church Biographies.” ted C. A, JONES, 
(Vol. III. will be “ Life of St. Frances de Chantal tal.”) 


London; J. T. Hayns, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 
Henrietta-street, ‘Uovent-gurden. oe: my . 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’S VOCAL QUARTETTS. 


E. 











—Prices from 2d. to 4d. each. A list of these Quartetts, 
eat among others the Foe Batngee: * Let the Hills md," 
ree on application. lington-street, n. 


OOD SONGS, GOOD WORDS, & MELODIES, 


At Sea. A. Rosen. 8s. 
Singing at Sunset. Rosen. 
eh have - it unto a 


Villag: Hage Delis. Fricker 


4s. Only a Year bay a 
The Old Sweet Story. Lind- 
say. 4s. 
oy oe to Bless and Cheer 
. Wrighton, 4s, 


say. 88. 
Let the Hills Resound. B. 
Richards. 3s. 
The Hills of Light. Abt. > 
A Rose in Heaven. Abt, 
rg ns Der and ‘Never Despair. 
In Sheiowland. C. Pinsuti. 8s. 
What sball I Sing to Thee? 
C. Pinsuti. 
A. 


uw 8s. 
If Wishes were Horses, 
Rosen. 3s. 
Post free at half the marked price. 
LL SHEET MUSIC at HALF the rare 4 
PRICE, post free, both their own and the 

other houses. Payment may be made in postage 
for the ‘‘ Ladies’ Guide” to the most poplar tn music 
Sent —London; Sole Publishers, Ro! 
New Burlington-street 


! RJ THE HILLS RESOUND. New Part Song 
by BRINLEY RICHARDS. Post free for four stamps. 





ape A 
Cocks and Ua, 


ee, 8 SCOTCH SYMPHONY. 
miniscence for the Pianoforte.—‘‘ Mr, Geo, F, ve 
has sncoseded tn, prodscing: 8 ser transcription of M 
delssohn’s Scotch 8: — which al lovers of Classical m 
will hail with “The Graphic.” o post 
free for 24 anna pa Oa Sole Rossa? Cocks 
anv Co,, New Burlington-street. 


Tes QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 
CODON tation ond and Gentlemen intending to e 
“ge dice — for 

For terms apply to 





renowned Rooms di 
Headings, nes, ‘Concerts, = ‘ie 
invited to — 
Mr. TALL ROBE’ 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOSENGRSS 





Grisi, Lablache, Gnd mesy of. the and 
Statesmen, fully its great virtues, N: or 
Cn ee eee te eltnces tats tovaenble Lan dan 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





tl. ALBRECHT. 
WAVERLEY. Valse Brillante ine? | 


J. ASCHER. 

DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict's “ Bride of 

ys PTE ETE TTELLECIL LEK e ee eccece 

< MEREDITH BALL. 

BLANCHE! Redowa ..... $00006060-60606000b00080000000 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 

BSUIVEZ-MOLI! Grand Galop.....sseeseees Cee eeeeeesseece 

LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)..........06- ¢ercccccccscece 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) ...........6. cceccce 
J. BERTRAM. 

QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 

FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 

LA FARFALLA..........00.- (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 

VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ........ Wii Witenenes e 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 

LA CARESSANTE .......0. Co ceerececcceccece ecevcccee 

WEDDING MBLODE occ cccccvcescscvecs Ce cccecevcccece 

“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ...... Cece ccccccce eoccce 
P. DE VOS. 


LOIN DE TOL. 
G. FERRARIS. 
POLONAISE ......eeee eo cvcccceccccees 


Méditation ..... 


POH ORR eee ee eeeeee 


NOCTURNE... .ccccccccccccccssscces Sere eeeeesereeeeeees 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE .......... eeeeececeseces 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ....... erecccces Coccecrcccccecs : 
REVBRIB...cccccscccccccgecvcsesevees Coe rcacccccccccce 
PASTUBAI, cocsescecseeeces eecccces Or rrererr ery yy er 
RICHARD HARVEY. 

EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish Sketch” .......ceeccceees . 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... GIG wcccsccdcces eeeeeeeees 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON..ditto ........ ee eeeceseeeees 
THE ROSE TREE ........ GD ciiccccepicacacescese 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE, “Trish Sketch ” 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘Irish Sketch ” 
ALFRED JAELL. 


CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU ......+eeeecseces Peccceccvcccece 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 158...cccccccccsecceces 
M. JUNOT. 


TINY MITE MAZURKA eee eee eee Pee eee eee eee ee eee 
J. KIRNBERGER, 

CAPRICCIO (in E minor)......++.. 
M. LAFUENTE. 

LA FONTAINE ......«. PTEereTeTeeeTETeTerirerirrr er reer 

LE BON RETOUR .ococesscqgeccces TOLeCeTeTe re ere rey 

L'ETOILE ROUGE ..ccecsescccces 
J. LEMMENS. 

VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium). eee 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 

LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop . eeeececccce 

DANSE AUX FLAMBEADX. (Air Favori ‘de Louis XIV).... 


TEs REE, WEEE, 00. 050.0060060%00 th anh cteasereces te 
LA VU A LA MADONE ........ baedGeessene eehbeone 
MARSCH-TZIGANE ........00ec0008 daeade os badee<eneune 
MARSCH.-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet)...... oe cceeecenencees 


E. PALADILHE. 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Tdylle) .....,....ceeceecees 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle ........ 
A. RENDANO, 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristiquo ........eesees 
LAURA ee ee ee Poe PPP eee Pee eee Pee eee eee eee ee ee © | 
NAPOLITALNE 
CHER Be) CBOE 666650 dcbsebocrscecticcesceesicled 
DEUXIEME MAZURRKA......... Gcegdeececceocecccccese 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pens6e Musicale ...........000. 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pidces. (Complete) 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. ee a a peveekaeee ee 
INQUIETUDE.. (» 2. be 0 ETTTT TTT TT 
A LA MONTAGNE (» & ” ” 
VALSE CAPRICE eee eee e eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee! 
DUETTINO. No. 1, Op. 18 ..cccocccccccccececcceverece 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.18 .ccscecccecccccccees 
RIMEMBRANZA, No.8, Op. 18 ...cccccccccsesceccccece 
J. ROMANO. 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op. 177......+. 
DRI EETEE 0 0.05.400000 800 000 ccnccccecn Fee SUB cece edes 
BONHEUR INATTENDU 2... eee eee Ope 178 weveeeee 
H. ROSELLEN. 
TRISTE EXILE! Trangoription....,.sseccesscecseccess 


J. RUMMEL. 
GALATEA WALTZ, (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 
LA CHARMANTE, (Transcription of Sulliyan’s ‘Oh! ma 


charmante '’) TPP R eR EEE PEPER CREEPER EERE ST EERE) 









rare FF Ee Ee 


~_~_ FEF CWOKSenwnw Fr OK Ee LF FEE 


~_ ~_& FF PPE SOC KE OKO eOwwnen FR RHP OOO BP COR 


o o © ooo ococcecsccocooooo oc scococoo co Coco co &S Cfo eeoCocSeScoSoO ecooooo coc cocoo coco fo eo fF 8S 





MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 
WEBER'S CONCERTSTUCK..... PPETerirrirrrr eter etry 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ...ceeseceeeeeeeeeeees 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ...... 
JN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de tate No.1.... 
IL TROVATORE.......+-+++ ditt 99 Becee 
LA TRAVIATA .....eneeees ditto 1 Beeee 
IL FURIOSO ......+..+0e: . ditto yo Sevee 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto ae rer 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETQ ditto 1» Gees 


PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeete 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne eereereereeeereeeereeer ee ee ee ee eeee 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
VALE OF TEMPE eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
rt babbenteensen 
Cc. W. SMIT 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1, (Dedicated to the 
Countess of Somers) 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ...... 
OPHELIA. ieee Saree rong starry ey tees coveees eceee 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE ........+- epcegececes coecces 
RONDO BRILLANTE, Pianoforte Duet PPPTTTTTTTeTri yy 
ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. No.1.. 
Ditto re 
J. T,. SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :-— 
No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. : Book 2. sseveccees 


eee eee eee were ee eH eee eee eeee 


Sete terete ee eee eeeeeeereeeeeeeee 


Sem ee eee e ee ee eee eee eeeHeereeereee 


o me Ditto 99 Be 49 Be cove eveeee 
— Ditto oo Be an Se pccescecns 
” 4, Ditto ” 4. ” Speer aeeree 
” 5. Ditto ” 5. ” 5. eeeeeeeeee 
” 6. Ditto ” 6. ” 5. seeeeerecs 


BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 
No. 1, ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26.,+0++sssseeeees 
»» 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 8. ...e+eeeeees 
» 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ..scscseeeeeeees 
, 4. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20........+0.0 
» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 18 
» 6 VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 cecesesesece 
Sacrep Series :— 
No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn),. 
» 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) .........++. 
” 3. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel).. 
4. LA CARITA, (Rossini.) «..2..cscscscerseseessens 
” 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) sree eeeeee 
“ 6 NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)].......sseeees 
Ss. THALBERG. 
TARANTELLE CROCE HEH HEHEHE EH HEHEHE HEH Se EHH H EEE Ee 
A TE 18) So soammaowes eases ae0'begsereteeteesooneen 
ADELAIDE 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice ....ssescseecccees 
MORNING SUNBEAMS .........scccvccccsccvecvecceces 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon PWeecegeyooo gees eseye”g 
A. TOLSTOY. 
TROIS roe MUSICALES eeeeeeweeeeeeeeeeesesase 
ERNEST TRAVE 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
introduction eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeerere 
J. T. TREKELL. 
BOURREE (in F major) Oe e ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeesseeee 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .....cccsceccccccccevscseccccece 
TH!) MAGIC HARP eeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeee ee 
LULLAB eee eeee TOP P PPP PPPOE eee TREES RE RE RESETS 
LES ECLAIREURS ..... LeSecddcocccedeeetquapeeeeeens 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE eeeeeeeeeeeereeee ee eeeeeeeene 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR eeeeee eee eeeeeee eee eee ee ee eee eee 
LA CRAQDOVIBNIE cc cccccccccetccccccscccessccccenocce 
LIEBER AUGUSTIN eeeeeeeeeeeeeweeee een eee eee ee eeeeee 


VALIQUET. 
ES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera... +s.++s 
MICHAEL WATSO 
QuI VA LA. A galop de Concert.rsesereseeereseccce 
J. M. WEHLI. 


RIPPLING WAVES. Cap FICO wocicovecccccesccccccccece 
EINE KLEINE GESOHICHTE, Sketch ..ssesecsecccves 
WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....ditto eee eeeeeeeeeeee 
ELFIN WHISPERS 2. ccc ccccvcccvccccccccecccccccecege 
DAISY. PRPS a. 1. Forest Flowers ee eeeereeereeee” 
FORGET-ME- NOT.. ” 2. - ditto TORU RU POU EEEOUSS ES EEEES | 4 
HAREBELL eeeeee 3. 


itto cove reccceseogessese sees 





LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W, 
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CLARE. 





And so she is dead, they tell me, 
Is dead just a week to-day ; 

O, how can I bear so calmly, 
The wearisome things they say ? 

And why do I pace my chamber, 
With never a single tear ; 

With scarcely a sigh of mourning, 
For one who was once so dear ? 


And yet, in my inthost bosom 
There dwelleth an aching pain, 

A wound which is deep and lasting, 
And cannot be healed again. 

A picture of woman's beauty, 
I still in my heart must wear ; 

And the tale of that woman's weakness 
Is graven for ever there. 


The dream is an old, old story ! 
And yet it was new to me; 
T loved her with love devoted, 
And pure as a love could be. 
Her rank was perchance above me, 
But could I remember this, 
When fondly she swore to love me, 
And gave me her lips to kiss ? 


Well—we were blest and happy, 
And gladly our lives sped on, 

Till a stranger came oft to woo her, 
And then, all my peace was gone. 
She severed the bonds that bound us, 

And shattered the vows she made, 
She mocked at my wild emotion, 
And laughed at the trust betray’d, 


*Tis years since that bitter parting, 
And I’ve roved the wide world through, 
To banish the weak remembrance 
Of our last sad interview. 
T have wasted the golden morning 
Of a life that was meant for good ; 
I have squandered its precious noontide, 
In mourning and solitude! 


And so thou art dead,-—my darling! 
My beautiful Clare is dead! 
Closed are the eyes so charming, 
Low is the golden head. 
Here, on my knees, to Heaven, 
I breathe a repentant prayer, 
And hope I may be forgiven, 
As now I forgive thee, Clare! 


Nannrz Lambert. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Mr. Barry Sullivan is acting at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin. 

At the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, “‘ Twelfth 
Night” continues its prosperous career. 





Mr. Robert Heller’s entertainment at the Rotunda 
Rooms, Dublin, appropriately entitled ‘ Heller's 
Wonders,” is very successful. 


os 


A version of “ King René’s Daughter” has been 
produced at Edinburgh by Mrs. Scott-Siddons, 
The adaptor is Mr, Weatherly. 





M. De Jong’s first concert was on Saturday last. 
The Free Trade Hall, Manchester, was full, the 
special attractions being Miss Blanche Cole and 
Herr Josef Gungl. 

Miss Marie Trevanion, Miss Annie Thirlwall and 
Sig. Celli have been singing at a series of concerts 
in the Exhibition Palace, Dublin. Sig. Cellini 
presiding at the organ and accompanying. 


Mr. and Mrs. Billington have appeared with great 
success at the Theatre Royal, Dundee, in Mr. 
H. J. Byron’s drama ‘‘ Chained to the Oar,” being 
well supported by Miss Helen Meyrick and Miss 
Blanche Atherton. 





Dr. Corry’s interesting panorama of the Emerald 
Isle is still, and has been for weeks, attracting large 
audiences in Manchester. The artistic and correct 
views and the good music form, altogether, one of 
the best evening entertainments we know of, 





Mr. B. Webster and the members of the Adelphi 
company have produced the * Wandering Jew” at 
the New Queen’s Theatre, Manchester. It has been 
a great success, and the management have received 
well-deserved compliments on the production. 





On Monday night in the Theatre Royal, Belfast, 
Mr. Richard Younge’s Comedy Company, opened in 
Mr. Byron’s comedy of ‘ True Feathers,” which was 
succeeded by what was designated in the bills as 
‘the charming trifle entitled ‘ Glory.’” There was 
a good house. 





At the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, the Haymarket 
comedy ‘‘ New Men and Old Acres” has been ably 
performed by Miss Virginia Blackwood’s Surrey 
Theatre company. The celebrated Strand burlesque 
‘* Nemesis” is announced for next week by Mr. 
Joseph Eldred and his Opera Bouffe company. This 
was certainly one of the principal successes of last 
London season, 





The Belfast Classical Harmonists have just 
announced that their first concert will take place 
on Friday evening, 21st November, when Dr. E. 
T. Chipp’s oratorio ‘ Naomi,” will be performed 
with orchestral accompaniments, for the first time 
in Belfast. And that the second concert will be 
held on Friday evening, 16th January, for which 
the committee have secured the services of Malle. 
Titiens, Mdme. Sinico, Mdlle. Justine Maevitz, Sig. 
Fabrini, Sig. Campobello, Sig. Giulio Perkins, M. 
Colyns, the Belgian violinist, and Mr. H. Cowen, 
pianist. 





The Theatre Royal, Manchester, has revived 
‘“‘ Macbeth” in superb fashion. The réle of Lady 
Macbeth is sustained by a lady who some years 
since made her mark on the lyric stage. Then 
known as Madame Guerrabella she held a good 
position, and now resuming her maiden name (Miss 
Genevieve Ward), she appears likely to take as high 
a position in the drama as she formerly occupied 
in opera. The title-réle is sustained on alternate 
nights by Mr. T. Swinburne and Mr. Pennington. 
The musical portions of the tragedy are admirably 
given under the direction of Mr. A. Plumpton the 
new chef d’orchestre. » 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave their 
seventh subscription concert for the year on Tuesday 
last. . The following was the program :—Overture, 
“Der Beherrscher der Geister,” Weber; Aria, 
“L’ingrata m’ abbandona’’ (Meyerbeer), Malle. 
Justine Macvitz; Part song, ‘‘ The splendour falls,” 
Macfarren ; Aria, ‘‘ Pur dicesti” (a.p. 1654), (Lotti), 
Mdlle. Marie Roze; Song, “ Quando le sere” (Verdi), 
Signor Urio; Duet, ‘‘ Dolce conforto” (Mercadante), 
Madlles. Marie Roze and Justine Macvitz; Symphony 
No. 8, in F, Beethoven; Overture, “La Gazza 
Ladra,” Rossini; Romance, “ Va dit elle” (Meyer- 
beer), Mdlle. Marie Roze; Chorus, ‘Here we'll 
rest,” Bellini; Aria, “Che faro” (Gluck), Madlle. 
Justine Macvitz; Cavatina, ‘La dea di tutte cor” 
(Mercadante), Signor Urio; Part Song, ‘ Ever 
true,” Hatton; March, “ Camp of Silesia,” Meyer- 
beer. Conductor, Sir Julius Benedict. 





At the Monday Popular Concert, in the Ulster 
Hall, Belfast, this week, Miss Trevanion, who was 
at first very nervous, had, unfortunately, for her 
opening selection a heavy and difficult song by J. F. 
Duggan, entitled ‘‘ Hagar,” but her next item was 
the favourite ‘‘ Bid me discourse.” Both were fairly 
sung, and warmly applauded, In the former there 
was a recall, Signor Celli, a very excellent baritone, 
who sung remarkably well, gave’ ‘* A father’s love,” 
from ‘‘ Lurline” and “Sulla poppa” (Ricci). 
There was an encore in both, the first being 
responded to.with ‘‘ Mandolinita,” by Paladilhe, 
ahd the second with Philip the Falconer.” The 











duet, ‘‘La ci darem,” by Miss Trevanion and 
Signor Celli was well sung and encored. Mr. F. C, 
Smythe had three popular organ selections, which 
he rendered in admirable style. Conducted by 
Herr Mangelsdorff the band played the overture 
‘Le Cheval de Bronze” (Auber); selection from 
“* Macbeth” (Verdi); and Gungl valse, “ Interna- 
tionalen,”’ all of which were warmly received. 





Mr. Mapleson's Opera Company gave their con- 
cluding performance in the Theatre Royal, Belfast, 
at two o’clock on Saturday, the work performed being 
“Il Trovatore.” The cast was as follows :— 
Manrico, Sig. Antonia Aramburo; Il Conte di Lunas 
Sig. Sterbini; Ferrando, Sig. Campobello; Ruiz, 
Sig. Rinaldini; Un Zingaro, Sig. Casaboni; Azucena, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini ; Ines, Mdlle. Bauermeister, 
and Leonora, Mdme. Sinico. During the week's 
engagement Mr. Mapleson and Mr. Warden (the 
lessee of the theatre), assisted by Mr. Walter Raper 
(Mr. Mapleson’s manager), all did their best to have 
the arrangements as complete as possible; and it 
is to be hoped that the operatic corps will during 
their next visit be favoured with still larger houses. 
There is one very gratifying fact in connection with 
the production of the six operas which deserves 
mention—namely, the highly commendable conduct 
of the “ gods,”’ whose demeanour throughout presented 
a pleasing contrast to that of the Dublin celestials. 
Speaking of the departure of the company from 
Belfast the Northern Whig of Monday says: ‘In 
the evening the Opera Company left by the Royal 
Mail steamer Camel for Glasgow, where on Monday 
night they opened a fortnight’s engagement in the 
Theatre Royal, and thence proceed to Edinburgh. 
A large crowd assembled at the quay to witness the 
departure of Mr. Mapleson and his musical legion. 
At eight o’clock, the gangway having been drawn 
ashore, and the hawsers loosed, cheers were given 
for Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, and the 
other leading members of the company, after which 
the impresario himself came in for a similar com- 
pliment, and then a cheer was demanded for ‘the 
whole company.” ‘This sufficiently comprehensive 
demand having been duly complied with, ‘one 
cheer more” was asked for Mdlle. Titiens, who was 
standing on the deck at the time. It was, we need 
scarcely say, given enthusiastically, and just as it 
concluded a local tenore robusto, thinking that the 
refrain to ‘Love’s Request’ was a not inappropriate 
morceau, struck up the opening words, ‘Oh, stay 
with me, my darling, stay.’ The hearty laughter 
of those both afloat and ashore, supplemented by 
the noise caused by a revolution of the inexorable 
paddle-wheels, extinguished the tinfortunate sere- 
nader and his earnest appeal, and, after a final cheer 
to the departing steamer, the party separated.” 


— 








CONCERTS. 





The second Crystal Palace Concert on Saturday 
had for its attraction the Eroica Symphony of Beet- 
hoven and for its novelty a Meditation for violin 
and orchestra by M. Gounod. The latter is a 
reverie consisting of graceful melodic phrases with 
frequent modulation; it was written for a single 
violin with a background of rich and varied 
orchestral colouring. On Saturday however the 
violin solo was given to sixteen performers, to the 
violation of the composer’s intention and to the 
deterioration of expression as a matter of course, 
Sixteeen violinists may of course imitate the rigid 
discipline of Wordsworth’s forty cattle, and play 
‘“‘like one,” so far as mechanical accuracy is con- 
cerned, So may sixteen tragedians recite simul- 
taneously the soliloquy in ‘‘ Hamlet,” But all 
delicacy of feeling, all individual meaning ig sacri- 
ficed by this regimental device. Solos, intended as 

los, especially where a sensitive instrument like 
the violin is concerned, are usually in some 
measure dependent upon the spirit of the per- 
former; at least they take life from the soul 
which he infuses ipto them. With multipli- 
city of performers any such extraneous charm 
becomes impossible: the most that can be 

id is that the number kept correctly together. 
dna to put the lowest aspect on the case, it is not 
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civil to tamper with a living composer’s works, and 
turn his devices to the right-about. Even with 
this mauling, however, the affect of the Meditation 
was very happy, and it was repeated by desire. 
The other orchestral pieces were—the overture to 
** Oberon,” and Mr. J. F. Barnett’s overture to ‘‘ A 
Winter's Tale.” This latter was originally produced 
at one of the concerts of the British Orchestral 
Society, in February last. It is really a concert 
piece rather than a dramatic overture ; but in either 
light is a sound musicianly piece of workmanship. 
The vocal pieces which made up the rest of the 
selection may be ascertained by the program as 
follows : 





Ove rture » Oberon,” .......sccceccesseee Weber. 

Aria, “ In questa Tomba 4 Beethoven. 

Symphony, ‘*Eroica” .... eee Beethoven. 

Aria, “ Pe pie sta non ricere ate’ , .+» Mozart. 

Cc avatina, *Ernaniinvolami” .......... Verdi. 

me violone ello . Servais. 
Cavatina, “ Di tanti palpiti” (“Tancre edi” ") Rossini. 

Me sditation, violin and orchestra ........ Gounod. 

Song, “* Biondina,’ "MO. B cccsccccceccesce Gommed. 

Song, “ Waiting ” 


covcee Millard. 
seeee JOhn F. Barnett. 
(first time. ) 


The singing was not remarkable; except in the 
case of Mdme. |Demeric-Lablache, who gave “ In 
questa tomba” admirably. Mdlle. St. Alba has an 
extensive soprano voice but not much execution. 
She sang “ Ernani” fairly, but no second song. 
Millard’s ‘“*‘ Waiting” was dismal enough to blight 
any débitante. Mr. George Werreurath was en- 
cored in Gounod’s ‘Ho messo nuove corde,” the 
fifth of his Biondina set. Of the violoncello ex- 
ecution we may say that it was by a lady, and that 
the clumsy instrument was very cleverly managed by 
Malle. Platteau, and looks by no means clumsy in 
her grasp; further that she displays good intention 
and free and facile execution alike in bowing and 
fingering. The rendering of Servais’ air was quite 
successful. As to the admirable interpretation of 
the Eroica Symphony it is unnecessary to be pre- 
cise: every musical person knows how perfectly 
these masterpieces are performed at the Crystal 
Palace. 

Next Tuesday the Bristol Festival opens with the 
* Creation;” the Duke of Beaufort president. This 
will be the first of the Bristol music meetings, which 
will be found modelled on those of the Three 
Choirs and of Birmingham and Norwich, with a 
little less enterprise, doubtless, than in the case of 
the midland capital. A single novelty is announced 
for this year: Mr. Macfarren’s oratorio of “ John 
the Baptist.” The list of vice-presidents and 
patrons is very numerous. 

The Brixton Choral Society commenced its fifth 
season at the Angell Town Institution last week 
under the conductorship of Mr. William Lemare. 
There will be four public concerts during the season, 
at which works of the highest .class will be 
performed, 


Overture, “ W inter’s s Tale ” 








THEATRES. 





Under the name of the National Theatre the old 
Holborn Amphitheatre has been reopened in its 
converted state under Mr. Frederick Strange’s 
management. Nothing more National however 
marks the policy of the new management than an 
acrobatic display of certain tumblers, and our well- 
worn acquaintance ‘ Orphée aux Enfers” furbished 
up in far from a brilliant fashion by Mr. W. F. 
Vandervell. This version of “ Eurydice” is a poor 
one and is likely to endow the stale airs with 
renewed charm. The cast includes the names of 
Mr. Rosenthal and Miss Annie Beauclerc, who both 
work with a will, and merit praise. For Mr. 
Rosenthal we felt a sorrowful sympathy in his 
struggles with a barren part. Signora Inez Arco, 
an Italianised German with a Spanish name, made 
her début as Eurydice. She has a nice voice and 
agreeable manner—indeed a manner too good to be 
congenial with the rackety surroundings of opera 
bouffe. The dancing of Miss Kate Vaughan is a 
great attraction with the audience, who, it must be 
duly said, applauded to the echo the pointless 
sayings and wooden personal references of the 
libretto. 

Mr. Charles Mathews has diversified his per- 
formauces at the Gaiety with an appearance in the 





three-act comedy “ Married for Money” and the 
inextinguishable farce “Cool as a Cucumber.” 
For to-morrow “ Little Toddlekins”’ and ‘* Aggra- 
vating Sam” are announced. 


The addition of Planché’s comedietta of ‘‘ Faint 
Heart Never Won Fair Lady” to the Globe bill 
affords opportunity for the return of Mr. Montague 
to active duty in a character well suited to his 
capacity ; while Miss Carlotta Addison makes a 
welcome re-appearance and lends the little play 
the benefit of her unmistakeable grace and clever- 
ness. Both artists have been warmly received. 


In the new drama “ Renati di Francia e gli 
Ugonotti,” which was produced at the Opera Comic 
on Saturday, Sig. Giacommetti the dramatist 
and Mdme. Ristori the tragedian have both sur- 
passed themselves—the first in long-windedness, 
the second in intensity. The play is desperately 
long, and it is without the advantage of a central 
figure as in the other Ristorian historical dramas. 
Renée is far from an active heroine. Action is 
forced upon her, not originated by her; she is a 
high-minded but deluded instrument in the hand of 
villany, and her credulity leads her into betraying 
her own friends, and then inflicts deep remorse 
upon her as she sees whither her weakness has 
deluded her. In the whirlpool of plots and counter- 
plots she is but a floating driven body, and our 
attention is continually distracted from her to watch 
the ravages of the storm. We are in the troublous 
days of 1572; the scheme against the Huguenots 
has been hatched; Catherine of Medici, the King 
Charles IX., and the house of Guise-Lorraine are 
all deep in their bloody design, while on the other 
hand Henri of Navarre and Marguerite of Valois are 
too much occupied with their own love-making to 
see the danger ahead. The Huguenots hold 
Rochelle, and it is the object of the Court party to 
tempt them thence, and at the same time to strike 
a mortal blow at their cause by destroying the 
Queen of Navarre and the Admiral Coligny. The 
former was poisoned, the latter shot, though only 
to the |breaking of his arm, until on St. Bartho- 
lomew's Feast, Guise, d’ Aumale and d’ Angouléme 
murdered him in his own house. The principal 
agent in this tissue of villany is, according to the 
poet, Renée of France, daughter of the first Francis 
and Duchess of Montargis. She is a champion and 
protector of the Huguenot cause, but is seduced by 
Catherine into betraying this party. She innocently 
conveys the poisoned glove to Queen Jeanne which 
slays her. She lures the Huguenots out of Rochelle, 
moved byguileless but fatal motive. From first to last 
she is duped and played upon, and her agony is pro- 
portionate to her high spirit and earnest devotion. 
The close of the play sees all Renée’s good intentions 
turned to evil fruit—her hopes wrecked, her cause 
betrayed—Henri of Navarre an apostate and married 
to Charles’s sister, and the leaders of the Reformed 
Church overwhelmed in the hideous massacre of the 
24th August. The last scene includes a passionate 
appeal from Renée to the King, not to fire his 
arquebus as a signal for the slaughter to commence. 
With the commencement of the horrors the curtain 
falls. The dramatist hus taken a few liberties with 
historical sequence, for as a matter of fact Rochelle, 
Nismes and Montauban remained in the hands of 
the Huguenots even after St. Bartholomew. Other- 
wise a great number of historical incidents are 
crammed into the play, which is dreadfully prolix, 
extending over six long acts, and not particularly 
dramatic in point of construction. Mdme. Ristori 
was of course magnificent, whether in statuesque 
pose, in gesture, in pathos or despair. Though she 
does not in the natural laying out of the piece 
compose the central figure, her art dwarfs all others ; 
and she enjoys several opportunities for the display 
of great passion. If Sig. Giacommetti’s speeches 
were not so prosy; if the second act were cut away 
altogether ; and all the reminiscent stories of ante- 
cedent circumstances thrown overboard; the play 
would be greatly improved. It is fairly supported, 
though Mdme. Pompili is too innocent and youthful 
a Catherine and Sig. Majeroni too intellectual a 
Charles IX. Mdme. Gilda Zucchini played the 
Queen of Navarre ; Sig. Alcotti Henri of Bourbon ; 





and Marguerite of Valois wag appropriately pretty. 


The mounting is excellent; the scenery and dresses 
deserve all praise for their fidelity and intrinsic 
worth, 





AMATEUR OPERA RECITALS AT 
LIVERPOOL. 





On Saturday last, the 11th inst., the fourth series 
of the meetings at which the vocal music of standard 
operas is practised by amateurs commenced at 
Dreapers’ Rooms in Bold Street. The meetings are 
to be continued fortnightly on Saturday afternoons 
until March 28th, 1874. None but those taking part 
in the music are allowed to attend the meetings, 
without the unanimous consent of the practical 
members. According to a prospectus recently issued» 
the repertoire of the Society already includes 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin,” Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma,” Doni- 
zetti’s ‘* Lucia,” Balfe’s ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” Flotow’s 
“ Marta,” and Gounod’s *‘ Faust.” These works have, 
it seems, been studied and sung by amateurs, who 
have thus acquired a thorough knowledge of them. 
The solo parts are distributed among the leading 
members of the Society, the music of one part being 
often divided between two or more singers ; the cho- 
ruses and other pieces in the operas are sung in the 
order in which they occur in the respective libretti, 
their dramatic relation, together with the incidents 
they are intended to illustrate, being explained as each 
practice proceeds. Such a Society as this is assuredly 
useful in many respects. It familiarises the most 
accomplished as wellas the dullest amateur with the 
best operas, and thereby enhances the pleasure to be 
derived from the performance by professional artists 
of such operas; it tends to improve amateur singing, 
by encouraging and showing the necessity of 
dramatic expression in all vocalization ; it extends 
the social influence of music in a right direction ; 
and, moreover, it enables those whose vocations or 
honest prejudices may prevent them entering a 
theatre to become acquainted with the intrinsic merits 
of the finest specimens of operatic music extant. 
Hitherto the doings of amateur musical societies 
have been more or less limited to the practice of 
oratorios and quasi sacred music. 

Now that the cheap editions of complete operas, 
have removed an obstacle which long stood: in the 
way of such works being generally obtainable, it is 
desirable that amateurs should have facility afforded 
them of studying compositions which are perhaps 
more likely than any other to advance their taste 
and progress in the art. This facility is offered by 
the Liverpool Society, which, as we have recorded, 
began its fourth series of meetings on Saturday 
last. From the work already done the Society has 
evidently been of service. Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert le 
Diable” is now in hand. The music of the first act 
only was gone through on the occasion to which 
we have alluded, when Mdme. Husson was, as here- 
tofore, at the pianoforte, and Mr. Willert Beale 
fulfilled the duties of conductor. The second 
meeting this season will take place at Dreapers’ 
Rooms on the 25th inst. 





“AFTER ALL.” 





A new comedy in three acts has been this week 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, 
the composition of Mr. W. M. Duckworth, a local 
dramatist. The plot is simple to the extreme verge, 
and devoid of situation; but the dialogue is said to 
be racy and the delineation of character good. Percy 
Fernley, a visitor at the house of the country 
coroner, Mr. Cheadle, falls in love with the daughter 
of Mr. Dimbelow, a neighbouring country gentleman, 
and his affection is warmly returned by the young 
lady. This mutual love is kept a secret from the 
father, for the reason, as given by Percy, that he 
wishes to tell his only surviving relative, a young 
lady named Gertrude Kendal. It subsequently 


transpires, however, that that is not the difficulty 
in the way, but that he is actually engaged to his 
cousin Gertrude. It seems that she is a young lady 
very fond of travelling, and in the course of her 
peregrinations she actually arrives at the house of 
Mr. Dimbelow to visit her old school companion, 





Jenny. A gentleman named Ducie, to whom Percy 
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confides the circumstances of his situation with 
Jenny, in the course of a friendly stroll, advises him 
to make a clean breast of his love affair to Dimbelow. 
It is during the absence of these two gentlemen that 
Gertrude arrives, and by a series of accidental 
circumstances, combined with the anxiety of Ducie 
to keep her and Jenny separate, she suspects that 
something is wrong. Hearing that Percy has 
promised to meet Jenny in the evening, she 
persuades Jenny to allow her to personate her at 
the interview. ‘This is done, and Percy mistakes 
his cousin for Jenny. Thinking from her coldness 
that Mr. Ducie has told her all, Percy reposes in 
her his secret, and assures her that he loves but 
one—and that not poor Gertrude Kendal. Upon 
this she turns her half-averted face, refuses to 
hear any explanation, and the curtain falls as 
Jenny is heard playing ‘‘ Oft in the stilly night.” 
In the second act, Gertrude flatters herself that no 
one knows of her broken engagement, but she soon 
perceives that Ducie is cognisant of it all, and much 
of this act is employed in the developnent of the 
characters of both these personages. A hint dropped 
in the first act now becomes a positive fact, namely, 
that Mr. Dimbelow has a strong aversion to Percy, 
Ho is still ignorant of his daughter’s secret engage- 
ment with Perey, and when eventually he hears of it 
he is perfectly astounded. Just before this, Gerty 
meets Percy alone for the second time, and a scene 
occurs between them, which discloses the real 
character of Gertrude Kendal. First she professes 
contempt for him, then passionately appeals to him, 
and finally concludes by requiring a solemn promise 
from him that, whatever happens, he will never act 
towards Jenny Dimbelow as he has acted towards 
her. Mr. Dimbelow subsequently endeavours to 
dissuade him against affection for his daughter by 
various arguments—his own early love experience 
amongst others. In the third act, the battle between 
Perey and Mr. Dimbelow is carried on, but ultimately 
the breach is healed, Gertrude is affianced to the good- 
natured Ducie, and the comedy concludes with the 
assertion that there is nothing like love ‘‘ After All.” 

In the foregoing unravelment the character of the 
Coroner Cheadle is reported as being clearly elabo- 
rated. The acting was satisfactory. Miss Hill played 
Gertrude with much care; Miss N. Claremont’s 
conception of Jenny was telling; and Miss C. Elton’s 
portraiture of Mrs. Cheadle excellent. Mr. Ashley 
made a very satisfactory Ducie ; and Mr. Marshall’s 
picture of Mr. Cheadle was most characteristic: Percy 
and Dimbelow were well represented by Mr. Vere and 
Mr. Constantine. Calls were given to the principals 
at the close of each act, and the author was brought 
to the front at the close of the second and third acts. 
The comedy is mounted with great taste and 
effectiveness. ‘* Kissi-Kissi,” played as the second 
picce, was more popular than ever. 








ADELAIDE RISTORI. 

A sketch of Mdme. Ristori’s antecedents may be 
found appropriate to the present time when she is 
once more before the public gaze in the plenitude of 
her powers. It occurs in one of the published books 
of Mr. E. P. Hingston, not however in general 
circulation ; and we make an extract of the outlines 
of the great artist’s life. 

Adelaide Ristori—Marchesa Capranica del Grillo—- 
was born at Civitate di Friuli, a small town in the 
Lombardo-Venetian territory, in the year 1822. 
While she was very young, her parents left her 
native place and took up their residence at Rome, 
whither she accompanied them, The circumstances 
of her birth threw her among theatrical acquaint- 
ances, and, indeed, almost forced her upon the stage ; 
but so early did her predilection for it manifest itself, 
that when she was only four years old, she played, 
with success, children’s parts in many pieces. Sub- 
sequently she attempted the soubrettes and characters 
in which much candour and youthful innocence had 
to be portrayed. An idea may be formed of her 
extreme aptitude for her profession, and of the early 
development of her genius, from the fact that, when 
she was no more than fourteen years of age, she was 
intrusted with the réle of Francesca di Rimini, in 


made in that character decided the future of her life. 
Visiting daily the museums of the Eternal City, and 
having before her eyes the works of the Great 
Masters of the world of art, she educated herself for 
the high vocation to which she aspired. ‘From the 
noble, the grand, the sublime, the pathetic, and the 
beautiful, with which she was surrounded, she 
learned the lessons of her art; and the tragedienne 
of the future, who was destined to resuscitate the 
glories of the Italian stage, had for her preceptors 
the greatest artists of the past—Michael Angelo 
taught her grandeur, and Raffaelle was her tutor in 
beauty. 

During the course of representations which she 
gave in Rome, in 1846, Adelaide Ristori chanced to 
be seen and admired by the Marquis Capranica del 
Grillo. An acquaintanceship was formed, which 
very quickly led to sentiments of mutual regard. 
In fact, the marquis became desperately in love with 
the beautiful tragedian, and in the most honourable 
manner offered to associate the name of the rising 
artist with that of the noble house from which he 
was descended, by a formal proposal of marriage. 
The offer was accepted, and the marriage took place 
without the cognisance of the nobleman’s family. 
An estrangement between the marquis and his 
parents resulted, but after some time a reconciliation 
was effected, and Adelaide—Marchioness Capranica 
del Grillo—was duly recognised and honoured. Two 
very charming children now reflect the virtues and 
talents of their mother. 

In becoming the Marchesa, Ristori had to leave 
the stage; but fortune was true to its favourite. 
Ristori was informed that a theatrical director whom 
she knew was in prison for debt. Animated at once 
by those charitable feelings which have always 
formed a prominent trait in her character, and 
incited also by her desire to return to the stage, she 
immediately offered to give three representations for 
the benefit of the poor man, The day arrived for 
her reappearance on the stage. Three hours before 
the doors were opened the crowd besieged the theatre 
so densely that there was no means of approaching 
the entrances. Impatient and excited, the people 
burst open the doors, broke the windows, and forced 
the barriers. Ristori acted with an accession of 
grandeur, and obtained such honours as she had 
never before received. The bankrupt director was 
released from prison—all his debts being paid. 
Italy, delighted?and astonished, demanded with one 
voice that her great artist should return to the 
theatre. The noble family of Capranica objected, 
hesitated, and felt angry, but the call was unanimous. 
Italy required her—the Capranica consented. The 
Marchesa Capranica del Grillo was to” become again 
for the public their favourite—their idol—Adelaide 
Ristori. It was in the character of Myrrha that she 
achieved one of her earliest and greatest triumphs 
in Italy. She could scarcely have attempted one 
more difficult, or one in which the actress has less 
of the sympathy of the audience. The first attempts 
were not perfectly successful. The unnatural situa- 
tions, the superhuman passion that required to be 
displayed, demanded more study. Listening to 
judicious counsels, she undertook to re-study the 
part with new ardour, under the auspices of a very 
talented lady—Madame Carolina Intenari, an old 
and experienced actress, who had long been in 
intimate acquaintanceship with many of the most 
eminent literary men and poets of Italy, and who, 
to second her in a way worthy of her efforts, under- 
took to play the part of EHuryclea—the nurse. 
Ristori profited by the instruction, and the result is, 
Myrrha, as she now impersonates the character—an 
impersonation so extraordinary, that Niobe in her 
depth of woe could not appear more chaste, Medea 
in her great revenge more sublime, nor Venus in the 
fury of her love more beautiful. 

The tragedies of Alfieri are those which Ristori 
seems to prefer; and in the “ Antigone” of that 
author, she is said to be especially great. In ‘ Fair 
Rosamond,” and in “ Octavia” she also finds suitable 
roles for the development of her genius. But her 
great triumph is Medea. This version of “*‘ Medea” 
was written by M. Ernest Legouvé, expressly for 
Malle. Rachel, and for the Theatre Francais. Rachel 
declined to play it, asserting that it was not a 





the tragedy of that name. The impression that she 


character in which she could acquit herself with 





credit. An action was brought against her by tho 
author. The case was tried in a court of justice, 
and a verdict found for plaintiff, with five thousand 
franes damages. In addition to which M. Legouvé 
received the honour of being presented with a chair 
in the Academy, as a token of the flattering manner 
in which the literary men of France acknowledged 
and appreciated his talent. The tragedy which 
Rachel refused, Ristori accepted, appeared in, and 
triumphed. It is an on dit in Paris that Rachel was 
present on the first night of its representation and 
was so overpowered that she fainted. It is also gaid 
that she acknowledged the superiority of her rival 
in terms which do equal justice to her own candour 
and Ristori’s extraordinary talent. 








THE FLUTE REFORMED. 





In a serial article on “ The Flute, its Romance 
and Resources,” Mr. H. C. Wysham contributes to 
the American Home Journal a defence of that 
aspersed! instrument. Many a satirist has lifted a 
laugh of derision against the flute. Dickens makes 
it ridiculous in the hands of Dick Swiveller and Mr. 
Mell; Bulwer pooh-poohs it in ‘* What Will He Do 
With It; and Albert Smith always represented his 
feeble young m@m of society as flute-players. Yet 
sturdy spirits in the world’s history have been 
enamoured of the flute. Epaminondas is storied 
among the most eminent of flautists, remarkable 
alike in expression and execution. Benvenuto 
Cellini was a highly skilled and effective performer. 
We all know the history of Frederick the Great and 
his Querpfeife, and how he called his flute his 
‘‘most innocent ‘ princess,’ and made her wail 
forth in beautiful adagios emotions for which he had 
no other utterance. Luther played the flute as well 
as the guitar. He was once restored from one of 
his comatose fits by a monk gently playing on the 
flute an air that Brother Martin loved. He passed 
the whole night after his arrival at Worms at his 
window, ‘ sometimes breathing the air of, his hymn 
upon his flute.” It was Oliver Goldsmith’s way to 
‘blow off” excitement through his flute, with a 
kind of desperate ‘‘ mechanical vehemence.” In 
fact from the days of Marsyas, who was flayed for 
beating Apollo at the competition of the period, 
down to Shakespeare, who had often eulogised the 
flute, that instrument has never lacked admirers 
amongst sensible men, despite the ridicule of the 
wits. 

Unhappily, as Mr. Wyshaw remarks, the flute not 
having attained its better estate in the days of the 
masters, was, of course, neglected. The concertos, 
the solos were all usurped by the violin, the harpsi- 
chord (soon superseded by her more elegant and 
popular sister, the pianoforte), and the ’cello.. So 
poor, and thin, and faulty was the flute at that period, 
that it was never honoured witha voice within the 
sacred circle of chamber music. It was chiefly 
employed only as an appendage to the orchestra, 
piping away in feeble treble at the top; its sanitaty 
state was then so bad, so asthmatic, that it was really 
unfit for any proper musical purposes. Tho key to 
its neglect and disgrace is, therefore, obvious, aud 
generations of scribblers for string instruments have 
lost no chance to sneer and talk of it with a shrug of 
the shoulders and upturned nose. But it has now 
passed through the ordeal, and the poor old despised 
reed has come forth from the workshop perfected, 
simplified, and ‘ reconstructed,” a peer among its 
fellows; and we may now exultingly say, that a fine 
public performance on the Boehm flute, by an ac- 
complished performer, invariably attracts a greater 
amount of attention and applause than that bestowed 
upon any other instrument. 

The attempts to modify the imperfections of the 
old, radically faulty instrument have been legion, 
and the labours expended upon it in the effort to 
perfect it showed the singular value of an instrument 
which could recompense men for sueh pains. The 
exchequer of England was benefited to a large extent 
by the patents granted to perfect it. Many of these 
attempts brought upow the poor old flute more thaw 
its due share of reproach, and much less than its 
fair amount of treatment; for there were some 





players, such as Charles Nicholson, who, more than 
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thirty years ago, with consummate skill, and using 
larger holes, aided, too, by a wonderful command of 
lip, and selecting those keys and passages in which 
the imperfections were avoided or modified, came 
nearer than any of his contemporaries in concealing 
its defects, and actually succeeded, for a time, in 
getting up quite a flute maniaallover England. But 
with him and Richardson, and in France, Druet and 
Tulow, died out the false glow which genius had 
kindled, and with them died for ever the ‘‘ wheezy, 
dyspeptic flute,” as Count d’Orsay called it, except 
when it was occasionally heard among the Dick 
Swivellers ; a few of whom may be found to this day. 
The modern reproach which is so often cast upon the 
flute appertains entirely to just this class of players 
on this deceased and happily nearly disused instru- 
ment. 

The well contrived and simple mechanism of the 
modern improved flute sprung originally from an idea 
of Captain Gordon's in Paris, in 1828. Boehm, of 
Munich, some years later, grasped the thought, and 
with wonderful inventive and mechanical genius 
(besides being an excellent player and composer) 
brought forth the instrument in principle as perfect 
as it ever will or can become; indeed, as good as any 
musician could desire. It is almost incredible that 
the Germans to this day are the only people who 
steadily set their faces against*this revolution 
of the system of their forefathers, though chiefly ef- 
fected by a fellow-countryman. Another instance 
that ‘‘ the prophet is not without honoar save in his 
own country.” For nearly twenty years France and 
England have almost exclusively adopted it, both 
for solo and orchestral purposes ; and Mr. Wysham 
instances the exceeding delicacy and beauty of 
colouring and finish in the music of the French 
Garde Republicaine band, especially in the pian- 
nissimos, in which it excels, as largely due to four 
of these magnificent silver Boehm flutes in the 
hands of incomparable players. , 

In the dearth of contributions for the flute among 
the works of the great composers, there was one 
master, who, more than a half century ago, seems 
to have embalmed, as it were, his classic thoughts 
and beautiful phrases, awaiting in faithsthe dawn of 
a better mechanical skill and a fitting voice to give 
them utterance. Frederich Kuhlau, a valued friend 
of Beethoven, wrote a great number of works for 
concert and chamber use, in all of which the flute 
bears a principal part. His works are all earnest 
and musicianly, and highly fitted to bring this in- 
strument into esteem with artists and general lovers 
of music. Given, then, an instrument on which no 
passage of executive difficulty is beyond its scope, 
all keys equally in tune, the most intricate chro- 
matic passages easy ; added to this, permanent and 
pure in material, elegant in form and finish, and 
most important, unaffected by weather, ever ready 
for work, there seems nothing wanting to bring it 
into universal use for chamber and concert pur- 
poses, but a library of such music as may stimulate 
and gratify the player's interest ; and such a library 
of flute music has already risen to some height upon 
its foundation. Mr. Wysham concludes by affirm- 
ing his trust that this music may steadily proceed 
in its growth, until those of musical proclivities will 
be eager to master the flute for the sake of flute 
music, not as a vehicle for the display of the mere 
executant, but as a legitimate means to truly musi- 
cal ends. 





MARK TWAIN'S LECTURES. 








On Monday night the American humorist who 
elects to be known as Mark Twain, gave a lecture at 
the Hanover Square Rooms which he has repeated 
every night during the week. The subject was 
‘Our Fellow Savages of the Sandwich Islands,” 
and the lecture was not only brimful of humour, but 
it was also remarkable for the shrewd observation 
which the lecturer evinced of men and the events of 
the day; and it contained no small amount of in- 
formation, which even the most serious may study 
with profit. After an introduction of himself 
to the audience, full of humorous conceits, Mr. 
Mark Twain proceeded to describe the advantages 
of a trip to the Sandwich Islands. The Islands 
were 2100 miles south-west from San Francisco, 


but why they had been placed in so out-of-the- 
way a locality had always been a puzzle to him. 
The Islands were twelve in number, and the largest 
was not seventy miles across. They were all lava 
and coral, without a spoonful of legitimate dirt ; 
and the inhabitants had been happy till the white 
people came with their missionaries, and their trade 
and commerce, and education and civilisation, and 
accompanying frightful mortality, so that the in- 
habitants which were once counted by the hundreds 
of thousands had now dwindled down to 50,000. 
They were an idle and thriftless people, but their 
colour was that of a beautiful brown. The women 
wore a single long loose gown; but the men didn’t ; 
they wore a smile, and sometimes a pair of spectacles. 
In old times the king had in his hands the power of 
life and death; he was the head of Church and State. 
The chiefs and priests, who were his slaves, came 
after him, and in their turn lorded it over the lower 
slaves; but the base of this pyramid of degradation 
was woman. It was death to her to sit at table, 
even with her husband, or taste of the good things 
of his table. They were a rusty lot, observed the 
lecturer, in those old times, but through American 
missionaries they had now become the best educated 
kingdom on the whole earth, and chiefly through 
the American school children, who had contributed 
their pennies. ‘I believe,’’ observed Mr. Mark 
Twain, ‘I invested seven shillings altogether when 
I was a little boy in regenerating that nation.” 
They were a most hospitable people ; but when you 
came to trade with them, they were liars “ straight 
through.’ They told lies—not ordinary lies, but lies 
that awed you with their sublimity. There is no 
national habit of cannibalism. One man came 
among the islands with cannibalistic proclivities, but 
he was astranger, and when an election was coming 
off he wonld save up an appetite and devour the 
Opposition candidate, so that he rose in him to be a 
great personage. A whaling Welsh captain once 
came in his way, but as the cannibal could not digest 
the whaler he died. He had the crime on his 
conscience and the whaler on his stomach. 
In the Sandwich Islands nature was quite the 
reverse of what itis in this country. There was 
a webfooted duck who lived on the dry herbage 
of a mountain some thousand feet high, and 
which never saw any moisture until it rained, and 
then it was the first to seek shelter. There were 
8000 white people in the Islands, mostly Americans, 
and a constitutional government had recently been 
formed. Mr. Twain gave a humorous account of 
this constitution. There were but a spoonful of 
people, and yet had ministers of war, of the 
navy, of the finantés, and princes and bishops, and 
the worst of it all was, that all these people were 
highly paid. He gave an amusing description of 
one Harris, a native of New Hampshire, who was the 
King’s factotum, and ‘a good Christian all over his 
outside.” Theconcluding description of the natural 
advantage of the Islands was seriously meant, and 
was a glowing narration of the beauty of climate 
and wealth of vegetation. The lecturer has an easy 
confidential bearing, an American twang, and a good 
deal of the American manner, particularly assurance 
and the strong sense of the ironical. His memory 
is evidently excellent ; he delivers the lecture in an 
even flow of anecdote, illustration and paradox, 
and never refers to a note. The audience were 





delighted with the matter and manner of Mark 
Twain, whose success was undoubted from the very 








outset. 
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M. Govnop’s Cuorr.—The Committee of M. | 


Gounod’s Choir have issued their plans for next | 
season's concerts. 


proved successful, culminating in the special success | 


of the last performance with a full orchestra, it is 
proposed to give all five concerts next year with the 
completeness of that last named. 





“‘No TIME SHOULD BB LOST OR FFFORT SPARED TO SECURE 
Haaru.”—Holloway’s Pills are most efficacious in strenghteniag 
debilitated constitutions and removing all taints from the 
system before its exposure to the many terrible tests of Winter. 
A fair trial should be given this admirable medicine by persons 
of a nervous habit, who usually suffer much from a disordered 
digestion and by all afflicted by bilious complaints, squeamish 
stomach, or torpid liver. Holloway’s Pills are also wonderfully 
efficacious in coughs, colds, ma, shortness of breath, 
palpitation of the heart, all of which they immediately relieve, 
me ¢ when properly taken generally cure. The remed‘al power 
of these Pills is plete and = it. They p»-srss the 
inestimable merit of never doing to the feeblest frame. 








Britisn Cottece oF Heattn, Everton Roan, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have nc 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ « Lion,” iv 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Mort ow» 





Those of the past season having 


} 





Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp ir 
white on a to counterteit which is telony, 
February, 1872. Morison & Co, 


REVIEWS. 





Henry Fothergill Chorley : Autobiography, Memoir 
and Letters. Compiled by Henry G. Hew.err. 
Two Volumes. Vol. I. London: Richard Bentley 
and Son. 1878. 

Last week we published some reflections suggested 
by the outline of Mr. Chorley’s life as it is here 
narrated by Mr. Hewlett. The compiler has per- 
formed his task with fidelity and discretion. He is 
not so thorough a partisan of the subject of his 
memoir but he can give a discriminating glance to 
the critic's weakness and imperfections. Part of the 
narrative is told by Chorley himself, who was 
engaged upon an autobiography at the time of his 
death. Other portions are made up through 
reference to Chorley’s mumerous journals, memo- 
randa, and correspondence, the last of which was 
numerous. Mr. Hewlett has wisely left unpublished 
all that might give pain to living persons. Chorley’s 
life was rather diversified by disputations and mis- 
representations; and though he himself was a kindly 
man, his prejudices were deep-rooted and his dislikes 
seldom concealed. Hence many private records and 
expressions which if given to the world would 
assuredly provoke painful explications. All of these 
have been judiciously suppressed. 

We last week traced Chorley’s influence as a critic 
upon the inind of his age: this week we propose to 
follow the outline of his life. He was born in 1808, 
and, as stated, of a Quaker ancestry. The rigour of 
early discipline and the hollowness of much of the 
Puritan pretension, lent a sombre shade to his 
temperament from the first. As a youth he was put 
into a merchant’s office in Liverpool; but the 
commercial life proved wholly nncongenial to him, 
and he escaped to London and at once secured a 
post on the Atheneum which involved a good deal of 
hard work, of a miscellaneous character. He 
reviewed books, criticised pictorial art, and wrote 
those musical notices which more than anything else 
contributed to build up his subsequent reputation. 
Those who in later years recognised Chorley’s hand 
in the Atheneum by acertain stately verbiage and 
manneristic punctuation—a method of writing alto- 
gether his own—would scarcely have suspected how 
free and vigorous and devoid of affectation were his 
earlier writings in the same journal. A review of 
“ Armadale,” embodying a denunciation of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins's school, is given in the second 
volume of this biography, and is as trenchant and 
supple a piece of criticism as ever the best journals 
have exhibited. Another review of Gerald Massey’s 
‘*‘ Angel in the House” is written in rhyme, though 
printed in prose lines ; and being modelled upon the 
lines of Massey's own limpid, sugary, commonplace 
muse, makes a capital burlesque, revealing in 
Chorley an unexpected fund of humour. With the 
Atheneum he remained connected until 1868 as 
accredited critic. Finding his health betray him he 
then resigned his responsible post, but continued to 
contnbute signed articles till within a short period 
of his death ; and the last of his subscribed contri- 
butions appeared in the Orchestra in the year in 
which he died, namely 1872. 

The most interesting portion of Mr. Hewlett’s 
first volume is made up of Chorley’s associations 
between 1834 and 1841. Chorley himself, though 
his career has had a true value, enjoyed little of 
personal distinction to render interesting the record 
of his own acts. But he moved in the best literary 
and artistic society. At the table of Lady Blessing- 
ton, at the receptions of Lady Holland, he met with 
the most distinguished men and women of the first 
half of the century, and counted amongst these 
several warm friends. With the Brownings, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Sydney Smith, Miss Mitford, 
Mendelssohn and Moscheles, he formed a close 
intimacy. He was one of the first if not the 
absolute first to recognise and proclaim the genius 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. He knew Landor and the 
elder Disraeli; Rogers, Lady Morgan, and Mrs. 
Somerville; Prince Louis Napoleon, Count d’Orsay 
and the Countess of Guiccioli; Bulwer, Justice 
lalfourd, George Grote, Mrs. Somerville and Theo- 
dore Hook. The good society of 1840 strikes us as 
atrifevulgar. Here is a:fashionable lady described 
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as inviting Hook to make sport for her guests, and 
a ring forming round him of expectant gapers, 
waiting for the joke and the buffdonery. ‘ Do, Mr. 
Hook, do say something funny.” ‘I can’t ma’am ; 
Tam like that little bird the canary—can’t lay my 
eggs when anybody is looking at me.” This joking 
has a decidedly coarse flavour. So, at Lady Bles- 
sington’s when Savage Landor thought it clever to 
attack religious creeds to shock M. Rio, an Ultra- 
montane Catholic, and) what Chorley calls ‘a 
picturesque romanticist ’—altogether an estimable 
gentleman. To pique this guest, Landor with odious 
snobbery abused the Psalms ; but Lady Blessington 
put a stop to this displeasing talk, by observing 
« Do write something better, Mr. Landor.” If the 
society was disposed to be vulgar, the patrons them- 
selves were often insolent and despotic. ‘ Lady 
Holland,” says Chorley, ‘‘ ruled het subjects with 
a rod of iron, and also, supported by her lord’s 
urbanity, his literary distinction and political in- 
fluence, ventured on an amount of capricious 
jnsolence to the obscure, such as counterbalanced 
the recorded deeds of munificence by which her 
name was known abroad and at home.” Some of 
the snubs administered to the smaller lights of these 
réunions must have been desperately mortifying to 
the patient. Samuel Rogers for example, delighted 
in humiliating Chorley who was then a young man. 
“The scene would be a dinner of eight; at which 
he would say loud enough to be heard, ‘ Who is 
that young man with red hair?’ (meaning me). 
The answer would be, ‘Mr. Chorley,’ et cetera, et 
cetera. ‘Never heard of him before,’ was the 
rejoinder: after which Rogers would turn to his 
dinner, like one who, having disposed of a nuisance, 
might unfold his napkin and eat his soup in peace.” 
Rogers appeared to labour to make himself offensive. 
He hated the younger poets, and was never happier 
than when abusing Tennyson, Browning and their 
school; and he equally derided good music. ‘ The 
name of Beethoven used to make him singularly 
active and acrid in epithet: instrumental music, of 
any kind, was ‘those fiddlers;’ though he would 
lavish gracious compliments on a Kemble, an Ark- 





wright, or a Grisi, or any woman who sung, no 
matter what, small matter how, she sung. It was | 
on the debateable land of music that I used to meet 
Mr. Rogers the most frequently, since he came to} 
many houseg which I frequented, ostensibly to hear 
and to enjoy music; and, sometimes for the sake of 
getting a name or a fact, would even lay by his 
antipathy and ignorance of me, and ask, ‘ What 
was going on?’ or, ‘whereabouts we were?’ I 
remember one night in particular, his religiously 
sitting through a fine performance of Beethoven’s 
Mass in O, and pertinaciously appealing to me, from 
movement to movement, ‘ Now, is that good? — 
because I don’t know?’ ‘Now, do you really 
understand that?’?” At another time he asked a 
lady who had just sung, what song she had been 
singing. The lady pointed to the composer who'had 
been accompanying, and was within hearing. “I 
thought it was that man’s: there’s no tune in it,” 
was the brutal reply. Another speech of equal 
civility was made at one of the Antient Concerts in 
a crowded room, and when every seat was occupied | 

Mine (says Chorley) was at the end of a bench, by 
the side of the Dowager Lady Essex (Miss Stephens 
that had been). She was one of Rogers’ prime 
favourites; even though she is in private as in 
public one of those gracious and gentle women 
against whom no exception can be taken. He 
loved to sit next her, and pay her those elegant and 
courteous compliments, the art of paying which is 
lost. When I saw the old gentleman creeping down 
the side avenue betwixt the benches, at a loss for a 
seat, I said, ‘*‘ Now I shall give up my place to Mr. 
Rogers; good-night.” While I was stooping for my 
hat, ‘* Come,” said she, in her cordial way, ‘‘ come, 
Mr. Rogers, here is a seat for you byme.” “Thank 
you,” said the civil old gentleman, fixing his dead 
eyes on me, as I was doing my best to get out of the 
way; ‘thank you; but I don’t like your company.” 
Of course such stories do not impugn the kindness 
of Rogers's heart towards those he considered really 
deserving; but they may be quoted with others in 
evidence of the coarse and blustering tone which 
pervaded even these select coteries forty years ago. 
How this vespine habit shocked and discouraged 





Chorley may be imagined by those who knew his 


punctilions nature. ‘I have never,” he says, 
‘‘heard vehom, irony, and the implacable and 
caricatured statement of past mistakes heaped 
Pelion-wise on Ossa, even by woman on woman, so 
mercilessly, as by Lady Morgan in regard to Lady 
Blessington. And the former had the bad taste to 
assail the known friends of the latter with perpetual 
gibings and assaults. I have never been able (as 
other literary men can do) to partake of such miser- 
able stories as these without a feeling of shame and 
discomfort; as unable as, I hope, unwilling, to 
spoil society by wrangling, which must merge in 
honest animosity should unprovoked scandals be 
circulated.” 

As in society, so in professional journalism, fair- 
ness and courtesy were singular enough to be 
remarkable if practised for their own sake. The 
press was far less widely removed from sinister 
influences then than now. To several journals of 
wide circulation and influence the discredit of 
venality and sycophancy attached. Cliques of 
writers were organised by motives worse than mere 
favouritism. Bribes were common; subornation by 
patronage commoner still. The story is told of a 
certain foreign maestro whom Chorley had always 
conscientiously written up in his criticisms—a 
purely spontaneous tribute of admiration on his 
part. When this composer came to visit England, 
the journalist went to pay him a complimentary 
visit, and proffered his services in all honest thought- 
lessness. In a few days the visit was returned, and 
with the visit a rouleau of gold was produced un- 
mistakeably. Chorley of course closed the hand 
which was offering the roll, and put it back, saying, 
“Tt is not our English habit.” The look of un- 
feigned astonishment in the face of the composer— 
a man of intellectual rank and good breeding—is 
described by Chorley in impressive words. Not 
only was his own astonishment unbounded, but he 
had so little a sense of the shamefulness of offering 
the money, that he told the story to a circle of 
confréres, as an illustration of exceptional probity 
in a critic. 

The first volume concludes with a narrative of 
Chorley’s acquaintance with Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
and Moscheles. Into all that concerns Mendelssohn 
there enters that sort of warm-water sentimentality 
which infused this composer’s life and letters, Few 
people can write about Mendelssohn without be- 
coming sickly. Chorley’s record is not altogether 
sickly, nor are Mr. Hewlett’s remarks, but there is 
just the soupgon of a maudlin taint in the first; and 
some of Mendelssohn’s long-winded tawdry letters 
are unnecessarily printed. Schumaun also enters 
here upon the scene, and Chorley’s opinion of him 
is at once formed—n opinion he maintained 
throughout his life. The critical labours of Chorley 
receive their best illustration in the second volume, 
to which we shall turn next week. 








[Gopparp & Co.] 


The New Graduated Method for the Pianoforte. By 
JosePpn Gopparp, ‘author of ‘* Musical Develop- 
ment,” 


This fasciculus goes little beyond the merest 
rudiments of pianoforte playing, but if the directions 
be attended to, the rudiments will be well acquired, 
while the patience of the teacher will be less sorely 
tried, and less of his time wasted, than is ordinarily 
the case. Itis impossible to overrate the importance 
of good early training, and as a means to this end, 
Mr. Goddard's system offers many advantages. 
There is less actual drudgery than usual, and rules 
and examples are-always accurate and in good 
taste. 








[Lamrorn Cock. ]} 


Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte. (Songs without 
Words.) Transcribed for the Harp by Joun 
Tomas, Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen and 
Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 

We cannot do better, in noticing this splendid 
work, than print the prefatory note of the tran- 
scriber :—‘‘ Nothing but the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking can hitherto have deterred those who have 





made the harp their study from adapting Mendels- 
sohn’s exquisite “Lieder ohne Worte” for that 
instrument. They abound in diatonic progressions, 
cantabile melodies, and arpeggio accompaniments— 
qualities which render them peculiarly suitable for 
the harp. Many of them admit of being played 
upon that instrument quite as well as if they had 
been originally composed for it. In submitting this 
transcription of the whole volume to lovers of the 
harp, the transcriber trusts that they may derive 
as much gratification from the result of his labours 
as he has done in the preparation of the work; and 
he cannot conclude without expressing his satisfac- 
tion at having been the humble means of making so 
important a contribution to the repertoire of the 
harp. The twelve posthumous numbers, added to 
the volume, render the work complete.” This has 
evidently been a labour of love to Mr. Thomas, and 
he has achieved his task carefully and reverently : it 
is surprising how little departure from the com- 
poser’s actual notation for the pianoforte has been 
found necessary for a perfect adaptation of the 
Lieder to the harp. The work is eminently an 
édition de luxe; engraving, printing, paper and 
binding, each of the best. All harp players must 
feel deeply grateful to Mr. Thomas for the boon he 
has conferred. 


“When the Green Leaves come again.” Song. 
Words by E. Cuaxron. Music by J. L. de B. 
Prescort, 

The words are pretty though not very original ; 
the music creditable, rather too ambitious, indeed, 
for this style of song. It would be more likely to 
please, had the harmonies been more simple, and 
the air less skippy.” But there is evidence of 
thought and musical feeling, which argues well for 
the author’s future. The key is G, common time, 
compass ten notes, D to F. 








MILITARY FETE. 





With a little steadier weather the Military Féte at 
the Crystal Palace on Monday would have lacked 
no completeness. The patronage ofall the repre- 
sentative commanding officers had been secured,— 
and the soldiers were there in force—Life Guards 
and Linesmen, Artillery and Engineers, Control 
and Military Train. What subtracted from the full 
success of the festival was the uncertainty of the 
weather. The proceedings began at noon; yet at 
three o'clock only 7600 persons were present. How- 
ever by twelve the Handel orchestra presented a 
very pretty picture, filled with soldiers of various 
regiments in uniform sitting beneath the great 
organ, at which Mr. Coward presided, in the front of 
which were numerous groupings of military flags. 
Proceedings opened with a gymnastic display of 
fourteen military instructors, the feats of some of 
whom were highly to be extolled. At half-past one 
the invaders were treated to Romah’s flights; and 
at half-past two an appropriate opera, ‘ The Daughter 
of the Regiment,” was given in the opera theatre. 
Here Sergeant Sulpizio found a forcible representative 
in Mr. Henry Corri, and Maria was made interesting 
by Miss Fanny Heywood. A new-comer, Mr. Henry 
Guy, made a successful début in the tenor part. He 
has a nice and well trained voice, and though suffer- 
ing from nervousness he achieved a favourable mark. 
The opera delighted the military audience, and 
generally went off with great effect. At five there 
was.a grand military concert by the bands of the 
Royal Artillery, Royal Horse Artillery, and the 2nd 
battalion 4th King’s Own Royal Regiment, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Smyth, R.A. The program, 
which was admirably performed, included selections 
from Gounod, Herold, Meyerbeer, Verdi, Hatton, 
Linley, and the conductor. The singing of the 
soldiers in the part-music was particularly admired. 
The fireworks, to which every one had looked 
forward with great uncertainty, were punctually 
started at half-past seven, but here again the damp 
intervened and robbed them of»their full glory. 
Nevertheless the Féte as a whole was so successful 
that it is to be repeated next year. 
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A new comedy by Mr. Byron is contemplated at 
the Globe. 





Mr. J. D. Stoyle will shortly re-appear on the 
London boards. 





Mr. F. H. Cowen has left London for Italy for a 
residence of some time. 


The Brixton Choral Society are rehearsing Mr. 
Sullivan’s ‘Light of the World.” 


Mr. Tom King has made a hit at New York in Mr. 
Halliday’s drama of ‘* Notre Dame.” 





Mr. George Honey does not join Mr. Hingston’s 
company as reported by a contemporary. 





Mr. George Belmore sails from Liverpool by the 
National Steamship of the 22nd inst. for New York. 





Gounod’s “ Faust” has produced a great effect at 
the Teatro Apollo, Rome, where La Singer is the 
Marguerite. 

Miss Virginia Gabriel, the song-writer, is, it is 
reported, about to be married to a gentleman in the 
Foreign Office. 

Hans von Biilow has resumed his artistic tour 
through Germany and Switzerland. In December he 
will probably revisit this country. 

Mr. Hingston will produce ‘ Miriam's Crime” at 
the Opera Comic Theatre early in November, as well 
as Mr. Burnand’s “ Fresh Waterman.” 

Messrs. Phelps, Charles Mathews, and Toole will 
appear together at the Gaiety Theatre during the nine 
nights immediately preceding Christmas Day. 

The “Road to Ruin” is still looming at the 
Vaudeville, as it has loomed for eighteen months 
past. Miss Larkin, we understand, is engaged. 

King Victor Emmanuel, in his late visit to Vienna, 
decorated Johann Strauss, chief of the orchestra at 





the Court balls, with the Order of the Crown of 
Italy. 





Messrs. Chapman and Hall will shortly publish 
‘Richard Wagner and the Music of the Future,” by 
Dr. Hueffer. It will contain much new matter on 
the history of modern music. 





A new opera by Ernest Pasqui, set to music by 
Robert Emmerick, is promised at the Weimar 
Theatre. It is to be called “ Schwedensee.”” Where, 
we may ask, is the Lake of Sweden? 





A new opera by Cagnoni has been brought out at 
Lecco, called “‘ Un Capriccio di Donna,” but despite 
its light comedy name, the book is said to be a 
serious melodrama. The work is reported to have 
proved successful. 





The “ Genevitve de Brabant” company headed 
by Miss Soldene will open at the Gaiety with that 
opera-bouffe. Miss Annie Sinclair, Mr. Leigh, Mr. 
Lionel Brough and Mr. Taylor will form part of the 
company during its occupancy. 





The enterprise in English opera to which we 
referred to last week will be initiated by Mr. Carl 
Rosa and will have Drury Lane Theatre for its 
habitat. We may expect a new, work from the 
accomplished pen of Sir Julius Benedict. 





Mr. Wilkie Collins has arrived in New York. He 
has selected his story—* The Dream Woman: A 
Mystery ”’—and re-written it for his American reading 
tour. His agents have received over one thousand 
five hundred applications for Mr. Collins's appearance 
in different places. 

A testimonial portrait to Mr. Charles Reade, the 
novelist and dramatist, is about to be presented to 
that gentleman by a number of his admirers as an 
author, and the commission for its execution has been 
entrusted to Captain Charles Mercier, the hon. sec, 
of the Anglo-Belgian Prize Fund Association. 





Mr. Cole, C.B., will make a provincial tour through 
the leading towns, to explain the working of the New 
Training School of Music at South Kensington, and 
to obtain funds for the 300 scholarships. The site 
of the new institution will be adjoining the Royal 
Albert Hall, and the first stone will be laid next 
month by the Duke of Edinburgh. 





M. Léon Roques has invented ‘a metrical metro- 
nome” (we shall next hear of a lyrical lyre, and an 
harmonious harmonium), which is said to be very 
simple and efficacious. It ciphers the number of 
oscillations made by the pendulum per minute, by 
means of a graduated scale. The instrument is 
made to hang against the wall, at am-angle of about 
30°. 





The formation of the North Wales Choral Union 
for the purpose of contesting the challenge prize 
next year at Sydenham is now complete. The con- 
ductor is elected in the person of Mr. William Parry, 
leader of the Birkenhead Choral Union and a 
musician of fifteen years’ experience in the leadership 
of choirs. Mr. John Richards (Isalaw) is the 
secretary. 

M. Sardou, the Paris journals affirm, is preparing 
no less than five pieces for this winter. 1. ‘ Les 
Merveilleuses,” for the Varietés; 2. ‘* Jacqueline,” 
for the Gymnase ; 3. ‘ Les T'ricoteuses,” Porte-Saint- 
Martin ; 4. “ L’Oficier de Fortune,” Gaité; and 5. 
L’Oncle Sam,” for the Vaudeville. Of all these the 
first and last only are completed; the others have 
been scarcely commenced. 





The industry of Shakespeareologists is such that if 
one of them makes a great discovery concerning the 
bard, another promptly comes forward with the noble 
desire to eclipse him. A little while ago Mr. Halliwell 
lit on some tremendous secret anent Shakespeare 
which has not yet been revealed, and now the 
Atheneum hears that another discovery, of a highly 
interesting nature, in connection with the great poet, 
has recently been made by Mr, Staunton. 
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It has pleased the ephemeral journal called the 
New York Arcadian to assault us with a series of 
remarks in which untruth is largely mingled with 
Yankee vulgarity. We have hitherto committed the 
mistake of quoting occasional matter from the 
Arcadian, and mentioning it by name as the source 
of such extracted news orcomment. This recognition, 
we suppose, has made the youthful journal conceited, 

and it responds with ridiculous bombast. As this is 
the last time we shall mention the name of the 
Arcadian or touch its contents, (save perhaps when 
we write its epitaph) perhaps it will henceforth 
flourish its flippant insolence in a new direction. 





The trick of investing the French farce ** Le Roi 
Candaule” with fictitious importance by calling it 
“4 Political Recantation” has been abandoned at 
the Royalty, and the title of ‘“‘ The Realms of Joy” 
has been chosen for the piece, which opens Miss 
Hodson’s season to-morrow. But still curiosity is 
sought to be enlisted for the adaptation by adver- 
tising it with the proviso “if permitted by the Lord 
Chamberlain,” and by bracketing the same proviso 
with the name of every actor and actress in it. 
When will the Lord Chamberlain cease to play into 
the hands of cunning managers who thus utilise his 
terrors as an advertising puff ? 





The weekly practice of the Royal Albert Hall 
Amateur Orchestral Society, which H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh initiated last season, will be 
resumed on Friday evenings in the Lecture Theatre 
of the South Kensington Museum, the use of which 
has been kindly conceded to the Society by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. The first practice 
will be held on Friday, 7th November, at 7.30 p.m. 
We understand that H.R.H. the President will 
probably be present at the second practice. It is 
very desirable that candidates for admission to the 
orchestra should make application before the end of 
this month to the Hon. Secretary, A.O.8., Royal 
Albert Hall, 





The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society commence 
their third season, 1873-74, with a series of grand 
oratorio concerts, under the direction of Mr. Barnby. 
The following works will be performed during the 
season: Handel’s ‘‘ Theodora;’’ Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio; Bach’s ‘‘ Passion” (S. Matthew); Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Hlijah;’’ Haydn’s ‘ Creation ;”? Han- 
del’s ‘ Messiah,’ Handel's “ Israel in Egypt;” 
Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater ;”” Mendelssohn’s ‘* Lobge- 
sang;” Macfarren’s ‘‘ Outward Bound ;” Mendels- 
sohn’s 114th Psalm, ‘‘ When Israel out of Egypt 
came;” Hiller’s ‘Song of Victory; Gounod’s 
““Gallia;” and Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul.” The 
band and chorus will consist of twelve hundred 
performers, organist, Dr. Stainer. 





The prospects of English opera become every 
week more assuring, Mr. Carl Rosa’s company have 
in Sheffield and Liverpool reaped flattering success. 
The musical public of Sheiield—a large community 
initself, but somewhat ill-organised, and therefore not 
always so successful as it should be in finding food 
for its higher taste—is very seldom afforded such a 
treat as was provided last week in the visit of this 
enterprise. In Liverpoolaudiences are more exacting 
but no less satisfied with the completeness of the pre- 
sentations at the Alexandra Theatre. The prime 
donne of Mr Rosa’s company—there are no less than 
three of them—are well supported alike by the minor 
characters, by the chorus, and by the orchestra. 
There is a completeness about the performance, a 
perfection in detail, supported by an adinirably 
drilled chorus, and a nicely balanced band, which, 
combined with a strong corps of principal vocalists, 
once more establish the fact that English opera can 
be creditably rendered, and prove a truly enjoyable 
entertainment. 


The American stage appears to be in a bad way 
just now. While one or two of the scaramouch 
theatre-papers of New York have the effrqptery to 
compare their native actors with those of England, 
the New York Times mournfully confesses the decay 
of good acting. ‘ Many of our managers,” it says, 


from which they borrow works not calculated to im- 


prove either private or public morals. The marriage 
tie is made the subject of ridicule. Young people are 
familiarised with forms of vice with which they may, 
perhaps, become acquainted in the course of events 
as they grow older, but which it is not desirable to 
force upon their attention a day too soon. Within 
the last year or two, plays have been produced on 
our local stage which may well have staggered the 
most hardened man of the world. The atrocities of 
home are polluted by all kinds of detestable intrigues. 
We see wives conspiring against their husbands, and 
children teaching their parents lessons in vice. We 
cannot wonder that the pulpit is assuming a position 
of determined antagonism to the stage. It is partly 
owing to the popularity of the immoral drama that 
good acting is becoming an art almost unknown. 
There is no longer a training-school for the actor. 
He is now taught to believe that a long and laborious 
study of his calling does not ‘pay.’ Like the quack 
in medicine, he must apply himself to a ‘specialty’ 
if he wishes to win applause and money. Foolish 
young women come forward under a real or assumed 
Christian name, and reap a large fortune by singing 
songs crammed with coarse jests, or by dancing in a 
way which once would scarcely have been tolerated 
in a Bowery saloon. Or an actor makes the income 
of a millionaire by practising buffoonery which is 
very little above the level of that formerly associated 
with the clown’s part in a pantomime. The result 
is that young men and women who are studying for 
the profession are generally entirely ignorant of the 
best works of the great masters.” 


When Mr. Ruskin limits himself to that sphere 
which has made him celebrated, his words are 
golden. The counsel to art-students conveyed in 
his letter to the Mansfield Institute is inspired by 
wisdom and healthy thought. “The giving of 
prizes,” said Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ can only be justified on 
the ground of their being the reward of superior 
diligence and more obedient attention to the direc- 
tions of the teacher. They must never be supposed, 
because practically they never can become, indica- 
tions of superior genius, unless in so far as genius 
is likely to be diligent and obedient beyond the 
strength and temper of the dull. But it so freque.tly 
happens that the stimulus of vanity, acting on minds 
of inferior calibre, produces for a time an industry 
surpassing the tranquil and self-possessed exertion 
of real power, that it may be questioned whether 
the custom of bestowing prizes at all may not 
ultimately cease in our higher schools of art, un- 
less in the form of substantial assistance given to 
deserving students who stand in need of it.” It 
would be well if this sound dictum were borne in 
mind by the prize-taking *and prize-giving people 
par excellence, who are also the vainest people, 
namely the Welsh. Again, ‘‘To be greater than 
the greatest that have been is permitted, perhaps, 
to no man in Europe in the course of two or three 
centuries. But because you cannot be Handel or 
Mozart, is it any reason why you should not learn 
to sing ‘ God save the Queen’ properly? Because a 
girl cannot be prima donna in the Italian Opera, is 
it any reason that se should not learn to play a jig 
for her brothers and sisters in good time, or a soft 
little tane for her tired mother, or that she should 
not sing to please herself, among the dew, on a May 
morning?” As a rule, however, in music we have 
enough of the jig-players and jog-trotters, who are 
far more numerous than the prime donne. Little 
encouragement is wanted to multiply this class of 
gentle médiocrities. They abound by the legion, 
and would continne to flourish even in the absence 
of Mr. Ruskin’s applausive stimulation. 





It would be well for the police to suggest to the 
landlord of the Welsh Harp at Hendon that it is 
quite time he abated his fondness for captive bears. 
A few years ago a white bear escaped from this 
tavern, and plunged the neighbourhood into terror 
until he was recaptured. But the injury was on that 
occasion only a mental one: this week however 
comes a horrible story of aman mangled to death by 
wiother bear at the same place. An unfortunate 
gardener—the father of seven children, by the way 





‘now turn almost exclusively to the French stage, 


-— 


staple to which the huge brown beast was chained. 
Offering it a wisp of cut grass, of which the bear was 
notoriously fond, he approached within range of the 
animal. He was immediately seized and borne 
down, and when his screams brought up his mates, 
the ghastly sight is described by a contemporary. 
“‘ They found the horrible bear squatting upon him, 
his clothes torn about his body, and his lower" 
extremities stripped bare by the brute’s claws. At 
the approach of assistance, the prostrate man— 
shrieking all the time for some one to pull him 
away—contrived to turn over; but the enormous 
beast had pinned him fast, and, according to one of 
the spectators, was literally eating him.” One of 
the gardeners pluckily beat off the monster with a 
sharp spade—pluckily, we say, because in the 
tangled state of the bear's chain it was not certain 
at first that the brute had not snapped one of the 
links and might not turn upon any assailant. It 
was beaten off, however, “ with its eyes glaring, and 
its bloody muzzle and its hair all on end;” and 
the wounded man was dragged away with twenty-one 
lacerated wounds, according to surgical examination. 
He survived thirty-six hours, and the verdict of the 
coroner's jury decided that ‘‘ nobody was to blame.” 
But if these dangerous beasts can be kept in a place 
of public resort without a license and without safe- 
guards, and if they be allowed blamelessly to escape 
and terrify a whole district and blamelessly to kill 
poor men with hideous mangling, the sooner such a 
state of things is declared blameable, the better— 
and not only blameable but imposssible. 





The Middlesex magistrates have once more behaved 
themselves after the fashion of the Great Unpaid all 
the land over. The Music and Dancing licenses 
have been awarded and refused with deplorable 
inconsistency. The Cleveland Hall, a well known 
dancing room in the neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square, 
has been shut up by the same combination of votes 
that accorded renewed life to the notorious Argyll- 
Rooms: in each case the Chairman giving a double 
vote—in the first instance against, in the second 
instance for. The application for a dancing license 
for Cremorne Gardens was again refused; and Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond were sent unaccepted back when 
they required the proper authority to open the new 
musical establishment, the Criterion, in Piccadilly. 
On this splendid theatre for music, lectures and 
declamation, the speculators have actually expended 
£80,000; but on the ridiculous plea that the decora 

tions are not quite finished, the bench refused to 
license the place, thus fining Messrs. Spiers and Pond 
a year’s rent; for the licensing bench only sits 
annually. The decorations would be complete in a 
month or six weeks from now; but the proprietors 
must wait until next October for permission to open 
the place. Could anything be more oppressive than 
such pettifogging restrictions? As for the distinction 
between the Cleveland Hall and the Argyll Rooms 
that swayed the magisterial decision, it is impercep- 
tible to the average mind. Both places are the special 
haunt of loose characters; both, however, are 
conducted with decorum; no drunkenness or 
noisiness or coarseness is tolerated in either room, 
It would be undoubtedly better if no loose characters 
existed, and if young men did not frequent places 
where they congregate. But so long as the world 
remains what it is, it is surely the worst of tyranny 
to attempt to put down the least harmful ebullitions 
of fallible human nature; of which dancing is surely 
one. But leaving this an open question, there is 
surely no difference between Casino No. 1, and 
Casino No. 2, save perhaps that one is more notorious 
than the other. Perhaps its notoriety secured the 
vote of the magistrates. Equally arbitrary was the 
rejection of Cremorne. The visitors to these gardens 
were by no means limited, as regards one sex, to 
profligate persons: the majority of the visitors were 
composed of families of the middle and lower-middle 
classes, country excursionists, and othe), equally 
blameless morally, A smali percentage of loose 
characters certainly mingled with these, as they 
mingle with tho pedestrians in every large street ; 
but notin sa large numbers nor yet in such obtrusive 
form as to warrant legal interference. It is surely 





—was mowing the lawn at the Welsh Harp, near the 





time that the interfering power be removed from an 
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irresponsible indefinable quarter and transferred to 
the paid magistracy. Who are the law-dispensers 
at Brewster Sessions? Sometimes a dozen, some- 
times half a dozen gentlemen who have no cohesion 
beyond the nomination of the Lord Lieutenant; who 
may lounge into Court or stop away altogether at 
will; who as a matter of fact do make a better 
muster late in the day than when the Court 
opens in the morning; so that the applicant at 
twelve o’clock may find a different array of chances 
to the applicant at ten. Moreover it is gravely 
doubtfal whether this fluctuating body of gentlemen 
have any knowledge of the facts on which they are 
called to form an opinion. Their decision respecting | 
the two casinos warrants the belief that they knew 
nothing of the actual state of affairs. A police 
magistrate has truer means of information, and is 
less likely to decide fanatically or from an impossible 
elevation of virtue. He knows that the duty of the 
magistracy is not to control the morals of the people, 
but to ensure the decency and inoffensiveness of their 
manners. Country justices often cherish the delusion 
that they are heaven-appointed ministers to look after 
the souls of men; and are thus led to decree that 
there shall be no more cakes and ale because a few 
other people are gluttonous and bibulous. 











BACH’'S CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 





Sebastian Bach spent his life in giving his Church 
—the Lutheran Church—a series of large anthems 
for choir and orchestra, each anthem specially 
designed to illustrate the service of the day. No 
religious community has a greater variety, none of 
a more exalted character. Bach never made an 
oratorio; he never dreamt of composing music for 
the fasts and festivals of the Church to be sung and | 
played in concert rooms for his own gain or for the 
gain of any other person. It was not enough for 
Sebastian Bach to clothe the ordinary anthem of 
the reason with the spirit of music; the old familiar 
words so long in use in the Catholic Church need 
strengthening and expanding, and bringing home to 
the affections and fears of the congregation. Each 
season must be a means of confirming faith, in- 
creasing love, quickening devotion, and above all 
afford opportunity for the confession of any kind of | 
misdoing and shortcoming. Let the choir sing the 
words, ‘Jubilate Deo, omnis terra: cantate, et 





exultate, et psallite. Jubilate Deo omnis terra: 


dralists would be very disquieting, and he must have 
foreseen the time when his own music would take 
the place of all in use on these occasions in his day. 
And his great common sense told him that any such 
exhibition in England of the confessional as dis- 
figured the pure limpid flow of Bach’s settings would 
meet with disfavour, and defeat the intentions of 
both the composer and his patron. In this country 
the combination of ‘De profundis” with the 
‘*Benedictus qui venit” were opposing chimes, and 
the rosy hours of Christmas were not to be spent 
in such struggle or such strife. 

It is difficult to settle upon what to do with this 
Christmas music by Sebastian Bach, so as to give it 
a chance of ordinary success in this country. The 
joyous portion of the music is exuberant in its 
merry jollity. The enchantment of its rapture is 
amazing. Much of it is grand processional music— 
ringing of bells, chanting of multitudes, glory of 
Joud trumpets, the organ peal, and everything that 
is beautiful in voice and instrument, is gathered 
together by the great artist to'give benediction and 
thanksgiving to this Queen of Festivals. Bach in 
this Christmas music follows the plan of the 
Passion music. There are the Evangelists 8. Luke 
and 8. Matthew, who give the historical facts: then 
there is the Chorus which sings the joy-psalms, and 
the company of penitents who make the shadow to 
all this sunlight. The opening chorus for Christmas 
morn is brief, but bright and triumphant over every 


| fear and foe. Wesee the church all decked with 


flowers, and the glad murmur of the loving salutation: 
“ Christ is born—a merry Christmas unto all.” 
Then follows a fine aria addressed to the Church as 
a bride to be prepared for the coming of the Bride- 
groom. To this is appended a choral for the 
congregation ; and once for all, we may say that this 
Christmas music abounds with chorals, the finest of 
their class. Passing by a clever movement—a choral 
for all the soprani—interwoven with a recitative for 
a prophet or priest, and a dignified bass aria, we 
come to a rendering of Luther’s well-known Christ- 
mas hymn, well arranged for the congregation, and 
gorgeously accompanied by rebecs, hautbois, and 
trumpets. Number ten is the pastoral symphony, 
and a wonderful symphony it is, ever moving onward 
in solemn mysteries of phrase and combinations. 
Bach sets the texts ‘‘ And there were shepherds 
abiding in the field ;” ‘“ Behold I bring you tidings 
of great joy ;” ‘And this shall be a sign to you,” 


spiritually minded, is singular and curious. The 
dialogue-solo touching the fear of death, with a 
voice in echo running through it—in fact making 
the solo here and there a duet—is altogether a 
novelty; and so also is the next movement, an 
arioso founded on a choral with an undercurrent 
for a bass voice, partly in duet, partly in recita- 
tive. Number forty-one is an aria for a tenor 
voice, and here we have the Handel chorus, * For 
He shall purify the sons of Levi.” Handel wrote 
his chorus first as an Italian duet; but we rather 
think Bach stands first in order of time. The scene 
concludes with a choral. 

The anthem for the Sunday after the New Year 
consists of a long, bright chorus, ‘* Glory be to Thee, 
O Lord.” It is followed by recitatives, chorals, and 
aria. The aria has been taken great pains with, and 
is the dark shade in the picture. After this we 
have Herod, the Wise Men, and the Three Kings, 
Then follows a most beautiful trio of the usual 
subjective character, and this scene closes with a 
choral. 

The sixth and last part is for the Feast of the 
Epiphany—Twelfth Day. It opens with a long, 
bright, and noble chorus, and a wonderful song in 
Bach’s closest and most elaborate way for a soprano. 
From its introductory symphony, and its long pro- 
cessional-like termination, Bach has made it the 
great feature of the anthem; nor is the tenor song 
in B minor of aless remarkable tone. Then we have 
the offerings of the Three Kings, and the Offertory 
Choral, whichis no other than the tune known in 
this country as ‘ Luther’s Hymn,” and commonly 
sung to the words ‘‘ Great God! what do I see and 
hear!” The Epiphany ends with another Lutheran 
choral, known among us as being attached to the 
‘hymn ‘‘O Sacred Head once wounded.” It is 
| beautifully accompanied by the orchestra in Bach’s 
| best manner, and testifies that these old chorals are 
| somewhat like the chameleon, varied in their hues, 
and open to any change of composers’ atmosphere. 
This Christmas music is about to be produced, 
| and will no doubt prove a welcome addition to the 
repertoire of our Biblical dramas. 











THE ATTENUATION OF COMEDY. 





Writing in 1817, Hazlitt complained that comedy 
, was wearing itself out; that the age was “ drilled 
into a sort of stupid decorum;” that satire could 


i ‘a ranitati ! ? ae : 
servite Domino in letitid,’ and all this brilliant in the same manner as Handel—the recitative un- | not point as of old at peculiarities of gait and 


light is cast into deep shadow by such words as 
** Peccavimus cum patribus nostris: injusté egimus, 
iniquitatem fecimus.” Indeed it is Bach’s ordinary 
custom to place a “ miserere”’ or “amplits lava” in 
juxtaposition with his ‘*Osannas” and “ Alleluias.” 
Bach, like Handel, kept a poet, perhaps more dis- 
tinguished for piety than poetry. This versifier was 
thoroughly familiar with phrases of experimental 
religion, and in treating his themes uses the plainest 
and simplest expressions. In their proper place ac- 
knowledgments anent backslidings, determinations to 
avoid temptation, and prayers for diligence, patience, 
and perseverance are proper and becoming exercises. 
But these themes are out of place when associated 
with the songs of “ Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 
They do not combine with the sweet and yet devout 
carols of the crib and the grange. 

The anthems and arias composed by Sebastian 
Bach for Christmas Day, the Sunday after Christmas, 
the Feast of the Circumcision, the New Year, and 
the Epiphany—in fact the special musical portions 
of the first twelve days of the Christmas season— 
have been put together and called the Christmas 
oratorio, or oratorio for Christmas. There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that Handel took bis notion 
of the oratorio of the ‘ Messiah” from the music 
composed by Sebastian Bach for Christmas, 
Epiphany, the Passion, and Easter. There are 
many passages in the ** Messiah” that prove Handel 
must have read and studied the Christmas and 
Passion music of his great contemporary. “There 
is nothing in the mere fact of Handel setting the 
old antiphons of the ecclesiastical year, and the 
suggestion would have been, and was, very grateful 
to the High Churchman—Charles Jennens. To 
Handel the setting of these antiphons by our cathe- 





accompanied, but they are mixed up with chorals 


and arias addregsed to the shepherds in general | 


invitations for them to go and see the New Wonder. 
Now comes in the cradle song—the lullaby, or 
‘*Schlafe mein Lieb” which from its length, 
character and configuration the composer clearly 
intended to make a principal figure in his work; it 
is a most charming song, and magnificently treated 
in its accompaniment. After this we have the 
recitatives ‘‘ And suddenly there was with the Angel,” 
“‘ Glory to God on high, peace on earth,’goodwill to 
men.” This chorus is from the spontaneous effusion 
of the heart, and is wonderful for its grandeur and 
its joy. Alongside this noble composition the ‘‘ Gloria 
in Excelsis” of ordinary composers will appear the 
merest commonplace and almost sickening rubbish. 
The whole scene for its purity and strength, its fixed 
and determinate character, and for its genuine 
spirit of enthusiasm and devotion, is without its 
match ; nevertheless, for plainness and simplicity, 
and yet for its highly imaginative character, its 
exultations of joy, and wonderful calm of peace, the 
Handel chorus may well and truly take its place 
alongside that of Bach: they are both glorious settings 
of the old Hymn of Christendom. Another bright 
chorus succeeds, ‘‘ Let us now go even unto Bethle- 
hem,” with one or two appropfiate chorals. Then 
follows some music in shadow, aud the scene closes 
with another choral. 


The fourth portion of this Christmas music is that 
for the New Year’s Day, or Circumcision. It opens 
with an extended movement for the chorus, and 
containing so many excellent and useful ideas as to 
be a mine of wealth to unconscientious plunderers. 
Now is an intermezzo of twilight, a panorama of 


experimental religion, some of which though highly 


| gesture, and exhibit picturesque contrast of dress 
and costume, since half the world had grown like the 
other half, and uniformity of habit and action left 
life devoid of angular points. ‘ We are deficient in 
comedy,” he said,“ because we are without characters 
in real life, just as we have no historical pictures, 
because we have no faces proper for them.” 

Now a complaint like the foregoing exemplifies the 
ineradicable grumbling of stage-lovers. The drama 
is always in a bad way, the time always out of joint. 
Within two years from the time of his writing, 
Waterloo had been fought, and yet Hazlitt grumbled 
that no historical pictures were possible, because no 
faces existed to put intothem. Itwas the age of 
duelling, of Gretna Green marriages, of fierce gam- 
bling, of numberless social intrigues; within living 
memory men had worn swords, and employed them 
on all sorts of private occasions, and Englishmen 
had just employed their swords on great public 
occasions too, and to excellent purpose. It was the 
day of highwaymen and of pressgangs, of the old 
threedecker, the stagecoach, the wayside inn and the 
remote village in which a special world grew up un- 
leavened by outer intercourse and replete with 
abundant quaint customs and peculiarities. It was, 
in short, a day when the elements of dramatic 
romance still flourished ; when out of contemporary 
life no end of incidents and situations could be 
drawn without violating probability. Yet Hazlitt 
cried out against the dull uniformity of the age, 
which was leaving comedy—intrigue—the theatrical 
illustragion of contemporary manners—impossible, 
by reason of sheer barrenness! What would Haz- 
litt have said of this age of ours, fifty-six years 
older and tamer—now when life is civilised down 
to a real level altogether devoid of dramatic 
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incident? The dust, that grand matériel for the 
third act or d@nouement, is no longer an employ- 
able agent : a modern dramatist would as soon think 
of introducing the Rack into everyday life as the 
pistol or sword. The runaway marriage is equally 
usé: we are thrown upon bigamous alliances as the 
only means of complicating the matrimonial plot. 
The pressgang which could conveniently make away 
with a hero and leave his disappearance surrounded 
with inexplicable mystery, is an institution that has 
passed, and is no longer available ; and one might as 
well employ a crusade for comedy purposes as a 
highwayman. Courtier and citizen, country squire 
and lady of quality have no longer such a sharp 
defined domain; their boundaries intercross, their 
characteristics commingle ; they are not types now 
but individuals. Lovelace, Lothario, Will Honey- 
comb, Sparkish, Sir Roger de Ooverley, Lord 
Toppington, Moses Primrose, Squire Weston and 
Tom Jones, are no longer speaking living likenesses 
of their classes, but fossils as curious in their way 
as the iguanadon and the pleisiosaurus. 

What have we in their place when the mirror is 
held up to existing human nature? Modern comedy 
presents us with the trim reticent laconic type, and 
says, Behold the Englishman of the eighth decade 
of your century. If he is a social hero, he lounges, 
he smooths his moustache, and economises his 
words. If he is a social villain he is equally loung- 
ing and undemonstrative. In either case, he is 
careful to repress emotion, while he gives vent to 
an insolent and mordant brevity of speech. The 
absence of striking traits in stage society which 
might call forth witty characterisation, is compen- 
sated for by making all the personages address each 
other with rude personalities. To puff the smoke of 
your cigar into your antagonist’s face, goes the 
length of an epigram. To turn on your heel when a 
woman addresses you, is the wit of modern repartee. 
This is how ladies and gentlemen behave in good 
society, as represented before the footlights, in the 
present year of grace. In the social orders beneath 
these ladies and gentlemen, comedy is filtered 
through such conduits as servants who misquote 
poetry and spill their h’s, housewives with comic 
proverbs and a Mrs. Brown method of diction, 
lawyers’ clerks with a burlesque attachment, vul- 
garians who have suddenly grown rich, and endeavour 
to force their way upwards, and so on. As for the 
matériel of the modern comedy, since fighting and 
elopement are exploded, and all the romantic in- 
cidents of life grown impossible in an age of steam 
and telegraphy, we are reduced to the machinations 
of the Stock Exchange, the dosing of a racehorse, 
the malversation of trust deeds, the concealment of 
a will, and the all-convenient forgery and bigamy, 
But as these elements are rather strong for in- 
nocuous comedy, and entrench on the province of 
the domestic drama (or, what is now all the 
rage, the ‘‘ comedy-drama’’) for comedy pure and 
simple we have the inexhaustible Equivoque, by 
means of which many and many an intrigue is 
constructed which in real life would not hold 
together for five minutes. Say one gentleman has 
a mare to dispose of which is called ‘‘ The Beauty,” 
and another gentleman has fixed his affections on a 
young lady who is to his consciousness emphatically’ 
a Beauty; our modern comedy-writer will construct 
two acts of ingenious misunderstanding out of the 
confidences of these two blunderers. The Beauty 
has suffered from spavins; she is incapable of 
running in double harness, but is splendid for a 
seat across country; she is remarkable about the 
hocks; she won’t stand the snaffle, &., &. All 
this tissue of equine characterisation is accepted by 
the other man as metaphorical aspersions upon his 
Beauty—the human one; and so the non-sequiturs 
dribble on, involving others in the cobweb of mysti- 
fication which a breath of common sense would rive 
in twain. Another favourite form of Equivoque is 
derived from eavesdropping. The listener plays 
an important part in modern comedy. Strictly 
honourable ladies and gentlemen come on in an 
apartment fifteen feet square, and of course are 
unobserved by those in the room. The new comers 
hide behind a chair (recalling the evidence in the 
Great Trial which represented the Tichborne 








Claimant as concealing. his person and emotion 
behind a sapling), and there they overhear a con 
versation which produces frightful misunderstanding 
in their minds; and lo, the plot! In short the 
attenuation of stage intrigue (when that intrigue is 
realistic) is proceeding at a tremendous pace, and 
will probably proceed to an extent which would 
render aghast the good old critic who complained, in 
a day when history was being made and society was 
full of romance, that ‘‘ modern manners were like a 
stage coach; our limbs are cramped with confine- 
ment and we grow drowsy; yet we arrive safe, 
without any very amusing or very sad accident, at 
our journey’s end.” 





M. GOUNOD AND HIS MANNER.—No. I. 


(From a Correspondent.) 

M. Gounod’s works are in reality so little known 
that a few remarks made by a person intimately 
acquainted with his music may probably be read with 
interest. Great men, unless they have been patron- 
ized by Royalty, have generally left this world without 
any satisfactory public acknowledgment of their 
genius. As one of the amateur public, I heard 
Gounod’s name pronounced for the first time in the 
year 1862, and for the first time heard a Gounodian 
note. In the “salon” of one of the Ministers at a 
five o’clock tea, I listened to two amateurs feebly 
declaiming the duet ‘ Laisse moi” in “ Faust;” I 
inwardly observed that it was not a duet that should 
be chosen to sing at five o’clock in a fashionable 
drawing room, if one sang ever so well; it appeared 
tome to have no melody, to be all straggle, it left 
no pleasing remembrance whatever: still I said to 
myself: ‘This is strange, the author appears to 
mean something, but I do not believe the persons 
who have just sung it, know what he means.” I got 
the opera, played it and sang it myself, all day if I 
could and nothing else, except a few songs of Mr. 
Clay, who would have been our Gounod, had he 
possessed the patience and perseverance of the 
French composer. Instead of passing twenty years 
studying, and remaining perfectly happy in his 
obscurity, as M. Gounod did, till chance made him 
acquainted with Madame Viardot Garcia, Mr. Clay 
before he was twenty drank the dangerous cup of 
“salon” success, and at five and twenty he was 
better known in musical circles than M. Gounod 
was at the age of forty-five. I have no pretension 
to understand or to criticise composition, for I know 
little if anything about harmony, but I make bold to 
speak thus highly of Mr. Frederic Clay, and to speak 
of him in the same breath as*M. Gounod; since the 
latter has assured me that Mr. Clay, Dr. Wesley, 
and Captain Egerton * have, in his opinion, the 
truest feeling for music beyond any one else in this 
country. The “ Sands o’ Dee,’ which Mr, Frederic 
Clay wrote when he was eighteen, teems with genius, 
and his friends can but regret, for his country’s sake, 
that his pursuits and inclinations did not lead him 
to devote years of study to an art of which he might 
have become one of the chief ornaments. But how- 
ever great the genius, it is evident that long, deep, 
and serious study alone can enable the receive: of 
it to accomplish any truly great works; immortal, 
as we call them. 

I wish to make the public try to appreciate 
M. Gounod and his works a little better than they 
do. Having for so many years been one of the 
outside public unconcerned, except in the casual 
way, with music, TI can tell exactly what sort of 
knowledge society has of M. Gounod. Let us put 
it thus. ‘I sit by a gentleman at dinner, he begins 
to talk of the usual ‘ society’ topics. The park, did 
Iride? Was lat Lady So-and-so’s last night? &c., 
&e., &c. Exhausting all these instructive subjects 
of conversation; he asks: Have you seen Patti as 
‘ Marguerite?’ What opera is that in? ‘ Faust.’ 
True. Ah! Gounod composed it, didhe? Ah! he 
has written nothing worth hearing but ‘ Faust!’ 
What else do I know of his? ‘ Nonne Sanglante?’ 
Never heard of it! The Choruses of ‘ Ulysses?’ 
Never! ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ Ah! well that was a 





* These gentlemen will be surprised to find themselves in 
company: a good example of one of M. Gounod’s uncon- 
nected triads,—Ep, 
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regular failure! Heard it? NoTI did not hear it. 
‘Sappho!’ Is that an opera or a song? An opera. 
No, never heard of it; thought ‘ Sappho’ was by 
Pacini. Pretty airs in Pacini’s ‘Sappho?’ Know 
nothing about it. ‘La Reine de Saba?’ ‘ Medecin’ 
malgré lui?’ * Mireille?’ What a tremendous 
fellow to write such a lot, but none of them succeed, 
none so good as—what did you say? ‘Faust.’ Very 
odd, thought ‘ Faust’ was by another fellow!” And 
so on. That’s all society knows about Gounod. 
Sometimes you meet a young lady or a Dowager who 
goes in for artists, and they allow that there is no 
one like Gounod, not that they know any of his 
operas except “ Faust;’’ but “ Ring on, sweet 
Angelus!” such a sweet song! and they look 
awfully blank when I tell them that it is spurious ; 
and that more than sixty of the same kind have 
been foisted on the guileless public. Sit by a 
musician, a person who knows music. ‘“ Talk of 
Gounod! Why the man’s not a composer! Does 
not know how to avoid consecutive fifths!” I used 
to feel dreadfully hot and angry, for “the consecutive 
fifths” floored me! ‘No,’ I used to answer, look- 
ing as if I did not care at all, “he does not compose, 
he is inspired!” I only made M. Gounod’s acquain- 
tance two years and a half ago; and I do not know 
what I could have done shortly after I had had that 
honour to the critic of the Times, although I liked 
him very much personally for his very amusing 
qualities, when I overheard him at a concert in St. 
James's Hall, say about the concluding piece in “De 
Profundis,” ‘‘ Et ipse redimet,” ‘He calls that a 
fugue, I suppose!” No, sir, he does not call it a 
fugue; and know for once that it is just as silly for 
a composer to bore his audience and pervert the 
meaning of the words by fuguing them up and down 
as it is for a singer to come and exaggerate her 
scales which mean nothing before the public, or a 
poet blest with a good handwriting to insist on 
having his verses printed for the public in large 
copybook letters. 

Now I believe that there has never been a composer 
to be compared to M. Gounod, I entirely disagree 
with the critic who, says, ‘‘His only fault is 
that he is terribly like himself.” The ocean is 
always the ocean; anda great many of the public 
call the sea dull, always the same, and get tired of 
it. I have even heard it called “ the stupid sea.” 
But it does not require to be a marine painter to be 
able to appreciate the sea; the sea ever changing— 
not only varying with shore and tide, but with every 
breath that moves over its surface, and tinted with 
the everchanging clouds and skies. So does M. 
Gounod change and vary; the shore and the tide, 
the clouds and the skies which have inspired 
thousands of poets, inspire him likewise; all things 
in nature appeal to his genius, and are reflected in 
that mysterious internal ear, which, trained to per- 
fection by the prolonged and religious study of the 
science of music, reproduces with little black dots 
on lined paper, as the hand of the painter reproduces 
on canvas what his internal eye sees, the pictures of 
music which the external car of the public at first 
misjudges and afterwards learns to delight in. 

A new generation, however, in my opinion, must 
arise before Gounod can be properly and thoroughly 
understood and appreciated. I will not discuss the 
merits or faults of our present orchestras. The 
knowledge possessed by the meanest musician in 
the orchestra is so very superior to that of the best 
of chorus-singers; but unquestionably, as in all 
else, there is plenty of room for improvement. But 
now I will speak of the style which should be in the 
power of every one to interpret who tries to sing 
Gounod. Eject must always be avoided ; to hold a 
note longer than he has written it spoils his in- 
tention, and his intention is always the right one 
because it is the simple and the honest one. To 
remember that you have a voice, and to wish the 
audience to know you have one, ruins his concep- 
tion. ‘Terribly like himself.” Very few songs of 
his are written in verses; when they are there is 
often a different colouring in the accompaniment of 
each verse, as in his marvellous cradle song ‘* Sweet 
baby, sleep.” What likeness has that lullaby to 
another lately composed, “ Peacefully slumber?” 
Examine “La fiesta” and “The Message of the 
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Breeze,” companion duets, twins—alike to a certain 
degree, one dark and one fair—one has brown and 
the other has blue eyes. ‘ The Better Land,” with 
M. Gounod’s own French words, inspires many a 
painter; they see the child, they hear it prattle, 
and feel as though they beheld the sweet, calm 
mother, with such a different voice to that of the 
child’s—loving yet serious—say to her little one 
‘* Not there! my child.” Take the Biondinas, 
several of which have been dubbed “ pot-boilers ” 
by the English critics ; how is M. Gounod in them? 
‘Terribly like himself.’ In the four love-duets 
in “ Romeo and Juliet,” is there any one of them at 
all like the other? and of those four is there any- 
thing which reminds us of the love duets of 
** Faust,”’ ** Mireille,” ‘‘ Reine de Saba,” &c.? One 
quality in his sacred music, which is perhaps the 
most remarkable of all, is the difference between the 
Catholicand Protestant. His Catholic music smells 
of incense; one feels as if it were conceived under 
the columns of massive pillars in marble churches 
by the light of old stained glass windows, the oil ever 
burning before the Host, casting its faint glow upon 
the richly decked altar. The ‘“ Morning Service” 
and the ‘‘ Evening Service” (the only ones he has 
ever written) are thoroughly Anglican, and feel tome 
plain and homely. Though the Te Deum is written 
for the Albert Hall, it appears to me like St. Paul’s 
Cathedral: big, cold, white, solid and majestic. 
Gounod has that extraordinary faculty of imbibing 
the accent, the spirit, the idioms of the new language 
and the new religion. At his age it is all the more 
remarkable ; and the greatest proof that he has no 
mannerisms, is, that the colour of his music to 
English, Italian, French or Latin words is completely 
different. The press has been very kind and con- 
descending about a little song he wrote to some old 
words (Sir Philip Sidney’s), ‘* My true love hath my 
heart.’”’ I can always tell by the tone of his music 
in what century the words were written ; whether it 
be an old subject or a new one. Iam curious to 
know how the English will appreciate his ‘ Jeanne 
Dare,” which is written in the colour of the 
fifteenth century, just as the ‘ Medecin malgré lui” 
savours of Louis XIV. and the seventeenth century. 








MR. J. BARNBY ON CHURCH MUSIC. 





At the Church Congress held last week in Bath, 
Mr. Joseph Barnby read a paper on the 10th inst. 
in which the present condition of the musical service 
of the church was the theme treated of. 

It seems to me (observed Mr. Barnby in course of 
this essay) that in laying down a general scheme of 
the manner of conducting musical worship, the chief 
point to be kept in view should be the complete 
identification of the whole congregation, with the 
three great elements of which the Service consists,—- 
Prayer, Praise and Thanksgiving. The question 
arises—W hat is to be the basis of the musical service 
in a particular church? I unhesitatingly answer 
that the basis on which the musical service, to be 
really efficacious, must be built up, is a patient and 
intelligent consideration of the requirements, and 
wants (not always the wishes) of the congregation. 
Of the various phases of zeal without discretion, one 
of the most lamentable appears to me the persistency 
which endeavours to force upon a congregation a 
musical service utterly unsuited to its capabilities 
and requirements. We cannot forget how in a time 
of fierce controversy the grand swell of the organ 
suggested to a thoroughly earnest and respectable, 
if somewhat narrow-minded sect, nothing more 
elevating or religious than the roaring of the Bulls 
of Bashan. And to-day the most elaborately con- 
structed musical service introduced among a 
congregation of homely cottiars and country falks, 
might represent to their bewildered ears mere 
‘sound and fury, signifying nothing.” In plain terms 
then, hat is to be avoided, and what is to be 


followed? First in the list of things to be eschewed 
with the greatest care, I would placo the clerical 
crochet. It has happened to me more than once to 
meet a glergyman whose education and refinement 
have given him a just appreciation of what is excellent 
in musical art, and religious in musical feeling. He 
finds his lot cast among a population whose idea of 


Psalmody sometimes shocks his reverential feeling, 
and never fails to set his teeth on edge. With 
the most honest and single minded desire to 
introduce a botter state of things, he begins by 
forcing on an unwilling community a musical 
service so entirely above their capacity of compre- 
hension, that it is as if he were to read the 
Testament to them in the original Greek. Another 
form of error I shall designate as the system of 
dubious diplomacy. A congregation educated, in- 
telligent, and capable of better things has been 
subjected to a service performed in a perfunctory 
and languid style, the responses for instance being 
made by a clerk. The clergyman is anxious to 
remedy this state of things, but finds himself met 
by the vis inertia that is an element in every con- 
gregation. In such circumstances a timid man will 
proceed as it were to canvas his congregation; he 
yields a point here, and gives up a principle there; 
he reforms one faulty part of the service at the dic- 
tate of common sense and progress, and he leaves 
another untouched to conciliate prejudice. In the 
end his service is thoroughly inconsistent; and he 
is conscious of having missed an opportunity. But 
of all the errors the worst is perpetrated in the 
endeavour to draw a new congregation to a church, 
or to fill up the thinned ranks of a decreasing flock 
by the exhibition of startling novelties, and what I 
should term a musical tours de force. The evil of 
making the musical part of the service a means of 
counteracting the deficiencies of the rest strikes at 
the very root of church morals. No one, I am sure, 
will suspect me of depreciating my art, or of holding 
music in anything but the highest honour. But for 
that very reason I should wish music to occupy its 
rightful place, and no other; nor can I see aught but 
disadvantage and ultimate failure in the attempt to 
make the musical part of the Church service more 
than an accessory to be regulated by the precept that 
enjoins the doing of all things connected with public 
worship ** decently and in order.” 

The principle that the congregational service 
should be one in which the congregation can join, 
involves the second principle of singing in unison,— 
inasmuch as this is the only form which admits of a 
whole congregation’s joining without a violation of 
the laws of harmony. Let us suppose a hymn sung 
in parts, with an ad libitum addition of voices among 
the congregation. In the first place, we should have 
the basses and tenors singing the melody an octave 
below the female voices, and, consequently, ranging, 
on an average, below the tenor part in the choir. I 
need not remind my audience of the effect produced 
by the inversion of the fourth, how it converts har- 
mony into discord. Then there is a third objection 
arising from the inevitable presence in the congre- 
gation of those aspiring amateurs who invent an 
obbligato part of their own, with a sublime indiffer- 
ence to its effect in conjunction with the choir. It 
is simply impossible to have a hymn sung in parts, 
and allow the congregation to join, without the 
presence of these three disturbing elements. And 
now comes the question—of what is the musical 
service to consist? Bearing in mind the principle 
of completeness and the corrépondence of parts, I 
should say it must contain responses in plain song 
or monotone. The prayers, &c., must be intoned; 
the psalms and canticles chanted; the hymns sung 
in unison. With regard to the choice of plain song 
or monotone in the responses, I should make the 
musical ability of the congregation the standard of 
selection. When there is any doubt as to the vocal 
powers of the community or of the officiating clergy- 
man, I should decidedly say the monotone is to be 
preferred. Among the changes most necessary 
towards bringing about a higher standard of 
efficiency in Church singing, is the establishment of 
a better and more efficient class of choir-masters 
than we have yet seen, We want men not only 
of musical but of intellectual cultivation, who shall 
be able to explain fully to their congregations the 
scope of every composition they undertake. We 
now train the schoolmaster that he may teach. 
Why not systematically instruct the future choir- 
master in the best method of imparting knowledge 
to his choir? I consider as the bane of the choir 


musical knowledge as will suffice, backed up by 
eminent respectability and a blameless life, to keep 
him clear of official censure. 

It has often occurred to me that in certain particu- 
lars the cathedral service might adopt a feature of 
Congregational Worship, and that the majority of 
churches on the other hand may, without incon- 
sistency, introduce an element, generally associated 
with, the cathedral, into their ordinary form of 
prayer. In the cathedral the congregation must in 
the main keep silence and hear; but why should 
not one part of the service be so ordered that every 
worshipper may lift up the voice of praise and 
thanksgiving? A Hymn might be introduced into 
every service, to be sung in unison by choir and 
congregation. This, I think, would stimulate 
devotion without in any way departing from the 
unity of the service. On the other hand, an 
anthem introduced into the ordinary Church 
service where the choir could efficiently sing it 
would certainly be an interesting and useful adjunct, 
and might be looked npon as a kind of musical 
sermon. This, indeed, may be regarded as an ex 
post facto suggestion, as the custom has already 
been introduced in various churches; but this gives 
me the advantage, that I am able to point to its 
successful and satisfactory effect where the attempt 
has been made, and thus to recommend its further 
extension as something that has been tried and not 
found wanting. It would be a good and useful 
thing to introduce into our cathedrals appropriate 
musical services on the great festivals and fasts of 
the Church. At Westminster nearly three years 
ago the movement was inaugurated by the perform- 
ance of Bach’s Passion Music at a service held in 
the Abbey, in Passion Week; and no one who was 
then present, and noted the bearing and demeanour 
of the vast congregation, who listened in awe-struck 
silence till the echo of the last word had died away, 
can have a doubt as to the solemn and elevating 
effect of that remarkable service. Last year the 
experiment was repeated at Westminster, and this 
year it was introduced at St. Paul’s. In the parish 
church of St. Anne’s, Soho, the smaller Passion 
Music was given no less than seven cimes; and the 
interest, so far from falling off as the services were 
repeated, was found steadily to increase. This 
seems clearly to indicate the direction in which 
a very comprehensive effort might be made. The 
last few years have witnessed a great awakening in 
the zeal and solicitude with which our Church 
festivals and fasts are celebrated. Considerable 
care is now taken, for instance, in the choice of 
anthems suitable to the various days. Many 
churches in which service was performed on 
festival days, and which on those occasions were 
almost empty, are now filled with devout and 
earnest worshippers. I should rejoice to see, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
a complete series of Musical Services established 
appropriate to the observance of the various 
festivals and fasts. 

I would have them consist of the shortened Order 
of Evening Prayer, a special Psalm, a special 
Lesson, and an Oratorio, or large Psalm after the 
third Collect. The Oratorio should be accompanied 
by a complete orchestra and divided into two parts, 
separated by a short sermon. An appropriate 
hymn at the close of the service would give the 
congregation an opportunity of joining practically in 
the celebration. Of available compositions there 
is certainly no lack, What is required is judicious 
selection and efficient performance. What more 
appropriate for the season of Advent than Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘* Lobgesang,”’ with its splendid central idea, 
that gives, as it were, the key-note to the whole, 
“The night is departing, the day is at hand.” 
Christmas-tide would find ample and appropriate 
illustration in Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah’? and Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio. For the period intervening 
between Christmas and Lent, we have a number 
of Church Cantatas of great power and excellence, 
an inheritance from the genius of Sebastian Bach. 
For the solemn period of Lent, the Passions of 
Handel and Bach, the ‘‘ Calvary” of Spohr, with 
the Death of Jesus by Graun, are available. The 
Lessons for Easter Day tell the story of the Exodus 
of the children of Israel. How could this be better 
illustrated than by the glorious music of Handel's 
“Israel in Egypt.’  Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” 
would furnish a good illustration for the great 
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Festival of the Ascension. 
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FRANCE. 





Panis, Oct. 14th. 

Several favourable débuts have been made at the 
Théatre Italién since its reopening under the rule of 
Strakosch. Mdlle. Ferucci has made her appearance 
in the “‘ Huguenots” under successful auspices as 
Valentine. She is a Frenchwoman, daughter of a 
Staff-Colonel, and her real name is Meson. She 
obtained her first public successes at the Russian 
capital; but is said to have sung Valentine without 
previous experience, and without even a re- 
hearsal. If so, let her distrust such high- 
handed endeavours to win a position in art. Art 
is not to be conquered in this easy and auda- 
cious fashion. She has a good voice and robust 
physique, and will possibly improve if she takes 
pains. A second aspirant to fame is Mdlle. Belval, 
whose Norina was rather too clamorously received. 
Mdlle. Belval is one of the coolest and most self- 
possessed débutantes I ever saw. She is a year or 
two under twenty; has a pure and flexible soprano 
voice of good compass, a free and finished style, and 
true natural intonation. Hér defects are her 
sublime coolness and a tendency to exaggerate. If 
she will listen to counsel and abate her immoderate 
exuberance she will do extremely well. The second 
novelty of this cast of “ Don Pasquale”? was the 
appearance of Signor Benfratelli, who sang Lrnesto’s 
famous serenade ‘*Com é gentil’”’ very neatly, 
though his voice was weak even for such gentle 
warbling. It was a rich treat to hear the florid 
music allotted to Doctor Malatesta rendered in 
Signor Delle Sedie’s very best style. Zucchini 
was also capital as Don Pasquale, and revealed 
a rich notion of comic humour. But the great 
sensation occurred on Saturday when Mdlle. Belocca 
made her Auftritt as Rosina of the delighted 
“« Barbiere.” This young lady has made a great 
hit. A Russian by birth, her name has been 
Italianised to suit Southern and Western ears. She 
has a contralto voice extending far into the 
soprano register, so that all mezzo-soprano parts 
will be easily within her compass. The voice is 
peculiarly rich, full and sweet, and of the softest 
texture; while its flexibility is not less remarkable. 
A bright graceful manner on the stage sets off 
this musical aptitude, though in the histrionic region 
Mdlle. Belocca has much yet to learn. Still 
the capacity is evidently there; it is betrayed in a 
hundred natural ways which only require reducing 
to discipline. The first phrases of ‘*‘ Una voce poco 
fa,” evoked sympathetic murmurs of approval, and 
from this point until the curtain fell the applause 
went on increasing. The passages of the cabaletta 
were articulated with unerring precision, and in the 
duet with Figaro the young lady exhibited much 
arch suggestiveness, showing how keenly she ap- 
preciated the humour of the situation. Mdlle. 
Belocca is a lively little brune with large eloquent 
eyes; she is in fact personally as well as artistically 
charming. Her reception was immense: the hope 
is that she will not be led away by an initial success. 
The rest of the cast was evenly excellent, and the 
orchestra under Sig. Vianesi, deserving of high 
praise. 

The reading plebs—by which I mean the lower 
order of readers, subscribers to the Petit Journal, 
and so forth—have lost a favourite author through 
apoplexy. Emile Gaboriau, within the last eight or 
nine years, published fifteen long stories, which 
generally made their first appearance in the Fewille- 
ton of some of the popular Parfian papers, and 
were subsequently issued in volumes by Dentu. 
Dentu is a publisher who has gathered around him 
all the most melodramatic writers of the day, such 
as Paul Féval, Ponson du Terrail, and Belot. The 
spirit of modern French fiction is a jumble of 
politics and social crimes. Paul Féval belongs to 
the purely romantic school; Ponson du Terrail is 
often coarse and indecent—always extravagant, but 
always skilful in plots, to which several of our 
popular English novelists have been much indebted, 
without paying their debt in honest acknowledgment. 
Belot is a psychological analyst of immoral character; 
and Dumas the younger writes palpitating epigrams, 
in hysterical indignation against the vices which his 
works help to foster and propagate. In his earlier 
writings, Gaboriau avoided many of the vices of his 
fellows, and displayed considerable talent—indeed, 
it might be called genius—for plot and character. 
His first success was ‘L’Affaire Lerouge.” It is 
the story of a murder, the perpetrator of which is 
traced and brought to punishment, not by that mar- 
vellous detective ability which we find so frequently 
in fiction but so rarely in real life, but by a 
series of accidental discoveries. The story was power- 
fully wrought out, and several English adaptations 
of the plot have been published. Gaboriau’s style, 
was a mixture of that of Edgar Allan Poe and Wilkie 
Collins. He always opened with a murder or an 
attempted murder, and the business of the book was 
to trace the criminal. His skill in this way was 


remarkable; and he gaye occasional touches of 


character and life which indicated the possession of 
much power of a higher class than that of melodrama. 
He had, however, a habit which became more 
apparent in every successive work, and which is a 
characteristic of prolific French novelists generally 
—of giving a great deal of unnecessary detail which 
is seldom interesting. This is especially noticeable 
in his two-volume story “La Dégringolade,” in 
which matter that might have occupied a third 
of the space is expanded into its present length. 
The whole is an attack on the Empire, and 
contains a ferociously sensational account of the 
coup d'état. But fiction is so mixed up with the 
historical account, as to render the latter untrust- 
worthy. Gaboriau’s other works are: ‘La Vie 
Infernale,” a revelation of the wicked life of Parisian 
society ; ‘Le Dossier No. 113,” ‘Le Crime 
D’Orcival,” ‘* Les Esclaves de Paris,” ‘Le 13th 
Hussards,” ‘*‘ Monsieur Lecogq,’’ an admirable picture 
of the French Restoration after the Revolution; 
“Les Cotillons Célébres,” ‘‘ Les Comédiennes 
Adorées,” Les Gens de Bureau,” ‘La Clique 
Dorée,” ‘‘ Mariages d’Aventure,” ‘‘ Ninette Suzor,” 
and “ La Corde au Cou.’ 

At the Gymnase has been revived the younger 
Dumas’ comedy of ‘‘ Les Idées de Madame Aubray ;” 
‘also ‘* L’Epreuve Nouvelle,” a one act piece by 
Marivaux. In the former Malle. Légault, the young 
girl (now about sixteen) who distinguished herself 
so much at the late examinations at the Conserva- 
toire, plays the part of Lucienne. At the Athénée 
an active rehearsal is going on of the opera of ** Le 
Bijou Perdu”’ by Adolphe Adam, whlch a few years 
ago, obtained so much success at the Theatre 
Lyrique. Mdlle Déjazet is continuing her artistic 
tour through Burgundy. A performance by her of 
“ Te Marquis de Lauzun,” at Joigny, was reported 
to be a complete triumph. 








THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 

With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD* GWALIA,) 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs, J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs, 
Hunter, RK. Lloyd, Mra. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; aud the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joun Tomas. 


x — ———— 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 


LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 














INSLEYS’' MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the 
late FELIX WHITEHURST, 2 vols. 8vo. 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


EMILIO CASTELAR,. Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 


Book for an Idle Hour, By J. ASHBY STERRY, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By th 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
il WILLIAM MACCALL. —  vols., 8vo. 
LB hoprginin nen ny LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey, C. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D,.D. 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 
Twelve in America, By R. A, FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol., 5s. 


HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J. Hi. RIDDELL. 8 vols, 

HE SQUIRE'S GRANDSON: a Tale 
of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 


CORBET, Author of ‘‘The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 


PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 
Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols, 


NHE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols, 


VE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 
Ho: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 























FENTON. 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 
OBERT ORD’'S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vola 


(\LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 


MINSLEY BROTHERS, 


8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 




















AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anno CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 

150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 

Instavction Gratis. 








ustrated prospectus aud Samples of Work sent post free. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 


£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. . 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


4] 50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
i tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
| In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


ONE bineoatcecnvssnsaneses 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 es 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
M.D 4.1: oceewetebad daa% 18 a 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 ii 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 - 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 *” 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 ” 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Svwells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 os 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in — of 
Tremolo) Sa oe sae, ee n 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, vey 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OZER) wccccccecccecs cosccce @ ée 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Sw ells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
is 6050560 0nncacdure cee 50 ws 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
finish) ...csccces ES 60 aa 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut ......... . 85 Pe 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell...... ahs 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell...... $as0en ee - 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 pe 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 es 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68s, 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ,, 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower ....... ossecese 100 é 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ......cecceees 195 


” 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18e.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., axp 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST, 











J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. i 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No, 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8 
ro Gert £9 Qs. 
One Sto 
Expression, with Gienetae Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1és.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
ALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion, Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. . 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four oes. (Two. Keyboards.) 


Forté. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clacinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement.' 
Tremelo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 











Bes WOE BRIN 6a 6 wien ancn 050k cnsvesverciesces @ 10 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
eg ee eee 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 40 
Gln 2 DeMRS WIR onc cb de cn cccceccesecocscadercacdscctest  ¢ © 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY'S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .........e...s00008 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, “Remembrance” .,.. .. 40 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





0. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 

Tt Wel IE ais sicnisivnaibnneses 6aksces 66i%56.00es 40 

Wee GURINT oo 6:0.5'065.66 6006 b00e 00 05 006s 50058005 Beb00000 40 
London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


os 


The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .........0..ss0008 4 0 


Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J, B. Caamzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 








RaladTee oo .ccysesvccecgvcccvegivcevevecegece soegvece 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G....... 40 
Thoughts 1... 60 cccccececcceccccces cence” Oe 
BgAAEE TOUS 2. csscvccececcececcesesccccecnesccesecsscse & © 
TO 6 cc tédacksnus 40 
ik EE ET OTT eT 
Friends .............+.Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J, B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .....ssse.ss0000. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 

I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......s0scce+-0s » 40 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and the Star .....ccccsscovcecssccsccsscece 8 0 
DOOR Bs hid 0b. dh vb 00 Hh is Sass rccstsicnsiicocras 8.6 
O list to the Song-bird ........se00% 8 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London. J, B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ...,.0sssssss000 8 





0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .........0seseeeeees 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
ORG TMB) ian Stind 50 00 wed cores cddocvevovccecesscccscc# SO 
Wer CU UG iis os dice ived cscs cccctancvevetecsn 6 8 
SOREN I i. 0, Scie cs cntscnicecscccsccesee “4:0 
London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free f 
Tweuty-five Stamps. m 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 


by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. « 





Just Published. Price 6s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d, 


WAZLAND WELL. ATale. By CO. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&o., do, 





CRAM E RS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST .OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth oa Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Conuarp, 
Erarp, and Krrxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 
is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, — 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Crawens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Strezt, Orry. 


Namen ea cee coaeeeetene Ns amd hy | J. B. CRAMER & 00., Wust Sraszt, & Wastann Roan, Briaxrton, 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PIs 


LLUEWEHLYN, 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
THE ENGLISH WORDS BY THOMAS OLIPHANT 


(HONORARY SECRETARY TO THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY). 


THE WELSH WORDS BY TALHAIARN, 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA) HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 











Tho Pianoforte and Vocal Score, Handsomely Bound, Price One Guinea and a Half, 





THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


s. da. 8. d. 
Recitative anp Wan Sonc—* Firm as the sea-girt rock” oe 38 0 Dvurt—“ Oh, joy beyond expressing” oe 8 0 
Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Recitative anp Ain—“ Oh! fain would I recall the days” ee 4 0 Barpat Marcu—(Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet) oe 4 0 
Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. Recitative AND Atrrn—“ Brave Sons of Cambria” ., as ea 2 6 
Leornpany Battap—(in A minor)—* Gelert’s Gravo” (Bedd Gelert) 8 0 Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. TzrzeTtTo—' Long may ye live” oe 8 0 
Ditto (in @ minor) .. oe Pe ee oo 38 0 Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Sims Reeves, ond Mr. Lewis Thomas. 





The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. 


THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY, 


A WELSH SCENE. 
ETHE ENGLISH WORDS BY HENRY F. CHORLEY, THE WELSH VERSION BY TALHAIARN, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA) HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 








The Pianoforte and Vocal Score, Handsomely Bound, Price One Guinea. 





THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 





OVERTURE 4 ee os ee ee oe oe oe £ ° 8 ALTERCATION ScENE. _— Dan)—“ What is here of — ye we 
Recir—“‘I your own lord, on * QuaRTET AND CHoRUS, sare 8 0 
1. Bripat Messencen’s Sona cheerful errand bound” 3 0 9. Ripina Cuorus—No. 1.—“ Down the stream and down the vibe" 38 0 
(Bass) Arm—“ The girl is gir & 10. Hymn Cuorvs—“ Lo! with fears and blushes laden” <1 oe 
Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. 11, AnrHem Cuornus—“ Blessed are all they that fear the Lord” .. 2 0 
2. IntenmEezz0—(Instrumental) . oe se ee 12, Hymn Coonus—(Accompanied)—* Thou whose mercy is atreasure” 2 0 
8. Cuornus or Men—*' Good morrow to our neighbour” oe 20 18. Ripmxo Cuornvs—No. 2.—“ By the village, by the meadow” .. 20 
4. aes "gamete enor)—*'The river is flowing its meadows ie 14. Buive’s Soxc—(Soprano)—* If thou shalt deem thy vow” .. 8 0 
Sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings. ‘f ‘i Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 

5. Cuonvs or Men—* Come, come with thy ee . os Be 15. Quartet anp Coorvs—(Penillion—*“ Nos Galan”)—* Jane had 
6. Intexwezz0—(Instrumental) i é cheeks as red as roses” “* oe .* “* * 8 0 
7. Buipe's Mornen’s Soxo—(Contralto)—" 0 merry are the Dance Musto... 3 0 

bridesmaids” .. 6 ie 2 6 FInau£, QuaRTET AND Cuonvs—(Breuddwya y Frenhines)— May 
Bung by Madame ‘Sainton- Dolby. the years begun so, brightly ” es oe * ee 3 0 

THE FOLLOWING ARRANGED AS PIANOFORTE DUETS BY THE AUTHOR. 

OVERTURE ee ee oe ee ee oe oe ee 5 0 InTERMEZz0—No. 6. = es ee eo ee ee ve oe 2 0 
Inrermezzo—No, 2 ee oe ee 06 on ae ee 20 | Dance Musio.. <6 ee so os - oe tO 8 0 


The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. 


LAMBORN COCK, 63, NEW BOND STREET 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON. 
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